


















































means PROHIT-PLUS! 





More Sales at Premium Prices lo your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 


torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 


with International S fresh, wheaty flavor. ‘To you this means pre- 


Stone Ground mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 


on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
WHOLE WHEAT merchandised, with display material now \ 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be areal business stimulant for your bakery! 
lake advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample 


streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer Internationa BAKERY PROVED 


inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and su 








gestions on how you can effectively merchandise . mMitcicovwne COMPANY 
stone ground whole wheat items, Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
) 
Bokery-Proved Trademark 
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Multiwall Paper Bags Consumer-size 
(and Balers) Paper Bags 


You’ve heard ofa a 
“close family” — < 
well, that’s what 


Bemis has... 








Bemilin® Dress Print 
...a Closely related family of products that work together oan oe 


harmoniously to give you the flour package you need. Some | ~“ 


member of the family can serve you. 


Close to you, too! And convenient for top sales service and 


fast delivery. Just put an X on the map for your mill location. YOUR ) 
; , BRAND 
See how the Bemis network of plants is located to serve you. 


Bemis sales and service facilities are unparalleled. 
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\ emi Q 408 Pine Street, St. Lovis 2, Mo. Osnaburg and Sheeting Bemis Special® Thread 
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the priceless a in fl 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Editor ‘ ’ J = 


MARTIN E, NEWELL, Associate Editor 

JOHN CIPPERLY, Washington Correspondent . : 
KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER, Editorial Assistant yours always with 
J. RODNEY SMITH, Editorial Assistant 
WALTER C. SMITH, Research Director 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER is published weekly for the 
flour industry by the Miller Publishing Co., at 2501 Wayzata 
soulevard, Minneapolis, Minn. Mail address, P.O 30x 67, 


. Minneapolis 1, Minn. Telephone, Federal 2-0575. Teletype, MP 
* ANGELITE—cake flour 
i h-up flour 
ADVERTISING STAFF—Wilfred E. Lingren, Advertising Di- COOKIE = - toda : 


rector; Frank W. Cooley, Jr., Advertising Sales Manager; Car! e flour 
Kk. Vetter, Advertising Production Manager; Bruce A. Kirk CRACKER KIN G—cracker spong 
patrick, Assistant Advertising Production Manager. heat graham 
GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat g 
EASTERN STATES BRANCH OFFICE—Suite 3214, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone, Murray Hill 2-2185. Tele 
type, NY 1-2452. Paul L. Dittemore, Eastern Advertising Sales 
Manager; George W. Potts, New York Office Manager; James 
W. Miller, Advertising Sales Representative. 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





SOUTHWESTERN BRANCH OFFICE—612 Board of Trade ; oo 
Bldg., 1005 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 5, Mo. Telephone, Victor Progressive Milling Since 1821 


2-1350. Teletype, KC 295. Martin E. Newell, Manager ; Thomas ACME-EVANS COMPANY INC INDIANAPOLIS 9 IND 


EK. Letch, Assistant Manager. eieideiemeacal 





CENTRAL STATES BRANCH OFFICE—2272 Board of Trade 
Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Telephone, Harrison 
7-6782, Teletype, CG 340. Don E. Rogers, Manager; Henry S 
French, Assistant Manager. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE — 604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C 
Telephone, Republic 7-8534. Teletype, WA 82. John Cipperly, 


Washington Correspondent. kK UJ BBARD’S SPECIAL 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES—One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A 
or U.S. possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year 


for postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as second Milled to meet the standards 
class matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Readers are urged ° 
of the most exacting mellow- 


to give prompt notice of change of address, and to anticipate 

changes which are expected to occur in the near future by at 

least two weeks’ advance notice, using form 22-S obtainable t e fl r 

from postmen, yP ou users 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. also publishes The American 
Baker, Feedstuffs, Milling Production and Croplife. Executive, 
editorial and publication offices at 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minne 
apolis, Minn. Martin E. Newell, Chairman of the Board of Dir 
ectors; Milton B. Kihlstrum, President and Treasurer; Wilfred 
EK. Lingren, Executive Vice President; Don E. Rogers, Vice 
President; Paul L. Dittemore, Vice President; Donald G. Neth, 
Secretary; Thomas A. Griffin, Business Manager; Edwin J. Hart 
wick, Circulation Manager; James G. Pattridge, Assistant 
Treasurer; Richard L. Ostlund, Office Manager; Walter O 
Buchkosky, Production Superintendent. 


SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 13-14—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
Park, Grafton, Il.; sec., G. Edward 
Mehleck, 15 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 
6, Tl. 


of Operative Millers, Wooster, Ohio; 
sec., Al Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 


bin, Ky.; sec., Al Wohlleb, 748 Loretto 
St., Louisville 11, Ky. 

Oct. 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Washington Duke Hotel, 
Durham, N.C.; sec., 1694 Board of 
Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Til. 

Oct. 12-14—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade convention and ex- 


sec., Ferd A. Doll, 2236 EB. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 14-17—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago; sec., Gerard J, Riley, Room 
216, 855 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 1, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 


liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Saltimore Bakers Club, Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 


hibition, Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, As- 
bury Park, N.J.; sec., Michael Her- 
zog, Standard Brands, Inc., 48 Clare- 


Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St, Chi 
cago 7, Hl. 


sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia Va. mont Ave., New Brunswick, NJ. Oct, 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers Sept. 29-Oct. 1—Kentucky Master Oct. 13—Indiana Bakers Assn., tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- Bakers Assn., Cumberland Falls, Cor- Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 


ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Gaten Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Lard-onberger 
101 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa 





George 


Sept. 14—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga, 

Sept. 16-18—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Taneycomo, Rockaway Beach, 


Mo.; sec., George H. Buford, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Sept. 20-21—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Biltmore Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; sec., Henry 
Hi. Stark, 12 N.E. 28th, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Sept. 20-21—District 9, Association 
of Operative Millers, Winthrop Hotel, 
Tacoma, Wash.; sec., Francis R. 
Kings, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Fort Kearney Hotel, Kearney, 
Neb.: sec., L. F. O’Konski, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Bakers 

‘ usau Hotel, Wausau, Wis ; 
exe , Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
\ Milwaukee, 


Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin 


WV. Wisconsin Ave., 
Sept. 26-28—District 11, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Robert E. 
Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N.C.,; sec., 
William A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven 
Belting Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Sept, 27-28—District 3, Association 


Fumigate grain automatically 





...as you store it...with 


“DURAMBER” CYANOGAS G-Fumigant 
SEMOLINA Gravity does the work! (YANOGAS is so 


FANCY No. I easy to use. It’s free flowing, needs no 
weighing, mixing, measuring. The accu 
rate CYANOGAS dosage plate feeds a steady 
stream of dry fumigant into the grain im 
just the right amount. Result 
kills approaching 100% at a cost lower 
than any other method giving comparable 
results! CYANOGAS does not affect germi- 
nation and has no injurious effects on 
milling or baking qualities when used as « 





directed, A Cyanamid Service Represen 
tative will be glad to advise you on ini 


tial installation of convenient CYANOGAS 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


Grain Applicators, 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
Write for complete information: 
American Cyanamid Company, Phos- 
phates and Nitrogen Division, 30 Rocke 


feller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


insect 





cell CCC 
~~ ££ VANARI ID > 
eee nl 





Branch 


1207 Grand Ave 


“Colden 


Leet tea 
I r 


Kansas City 6, Mo 
3505 N. Kimba!! Ave 


6025 Pattison Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo 
| bt and Offices 








Chicago 16, Ill. «+ Donahey Bidg Little Rock, Ark 
] 
& HOY COMPANY 
— A 

ry ve : " 
The Williams Bros. Co. 
Mercha Millers KENT, OHIO, U.8.A 

fillers of Soft Winter Wheat 

ecialize in laborat« ntrolled 


erior Cake, Pastry and 
. y selected 
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Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York IiL.; sec., James W. Robinson, 173 W. Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec. Ed- 








17, N.Y. Madison Ave., Chicago, Ul. Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Oct, 19-28 — American Bakers Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Asen., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, U.; stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem Mo. Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N, Wacker phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, Dec. 1—District 5, Association of Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
Dr., Ohicago 6, Il. $22 Nashville Trust Bidg., Nashville Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 4, Tenn. Lous; sec., G, Edward Mehieck, 15 J. K. Howie, Metropolitan Bldg., 123 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- Nov. 18-19—New England Bakers N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Il. S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
cago, IIL; see., Raymond J. Walter, Assn., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston, 1958 Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Mass.; exec. sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
Nov. 2 — Seventh annual trans- !70 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. Jan. 11-14—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 
border meeting, District 8, Associa- Nov. 21-22—District 13, Associa- nual convention, Deshler-Hilton Ho-  dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
tion of Operative Millers, Sections 6 tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- tel, Columbus, Ohio; sec., Olark L. leans, La. 
and 11, American Association of Cer- ander Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Feb. 14-16—Bakers Association of 
eal Chemists, Markeen Hotel, Buf- James Winbush, Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Ohio. the Carolinas, stag outing, Pine- 
falo, N.Y. Winnipeg, Man. Jan. 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed’ hurst, N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
Nov. 11—Connecticut Bakers Assn., Nov. 19—Open meeting of the Dealers Assn., Hotel Claypoo, Endi- 2005 Fortiand Ave., Chariots 7, BO. 
Silver Anniversary Convention, Ho- board of directors, Grain Processing anapolis, Ind., sec. Fred K. Sale, Feb. 23-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
tel Statler, Hartford; sec., Charles Machinery Manufacturers Assn., Ho- Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley- 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven tel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo.; 4, Ind. Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
16, Conn. exec, sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Jan. 19-21— Pennsylvania Bakers Kelley, 714 Cooper Bidg., Denver 2, 
Nov. 11-12—American Corn Millers Wifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Assn., annual winter convention, Bel- Colo. 
Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 30—District 2, Association of levue-Stratford ; Hotel; sec., 4 heo. March 3-6—American Society of 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
—— Pa, Hotel, Chicago, Til; sec., Victor E. 
J I IMBS MII | ING CO ST. LOUIS, Jan. 28-24—National Soft Wheat Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
a « ° iS 4R4h 1 a ° MO. Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour ville, yh sec., he Board of Trade 1, Ml. 
™ 2 ‘ Bidg., Chicago 4, ; April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS Jan. 26-28—Potomac States Bakers Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Assn., annual convention, Lord Balti- Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 








ie liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 








April 7-11--—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio;  sec., 


Exceptional James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 
Storage Gacilities April 


17-19 — Southern Bakers 

Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
sSenson L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
April 27-80—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, Til. 
April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 


D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 809 W. 
NORRIS ELEVATOR Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 





MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill Capacity 3,800,000 Bus. May 5-8—Association of Operative 











Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater teach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four south- 
western states and maintain large terminal 
storage facilities. Total elevator capacity 
of 9,000,000 bushels in the Southwest. Call earned A 

way, New York 7, N.Y. 
us for your wheat and coarse grain require- May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 


ments, BURLINGTON ELEVATOR chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
; Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 


é Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
HARD AND SOFT WHEATS rh June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
CORN ¢ OATS « FEED GRAINS 


GRAIN COMPANY oc a erecnal” 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR ae ann ceuees ae Ee 
KANSAS CITY Fiocsln amtsen ee ict a ee 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell. Kansas 





Springs, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsen 
maier, Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 





‘*DIAMOND D” 


A gh Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 








® NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS © PEKIN, ILL. 


© Sh Lone Wwanree 0 ee AAA. Total Elevator Capacity You can make better bread with 
@ TOLEDO @ CHICAGO ® BURLINGTON, IOWA 


. © BALTIMORE . . N.C. SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
mos immo —si(<té«‘S, 0,000 Ba. The WICHITA 


* OMAHA ® DULUTH (@ Elevator Facilities) Dlouwr Mills Ca. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Chicago Bakers Club B king Co., Dubuque, lowa; and John AIB ort DENTS AVAILABLE The 20-week course, which began 
ain z Van Beynen, Quality Bakers of Ame1 CHICAGO-—Almost half of the stu Aug. 5 and ends Dec. 20, covers both 
Holds Final Outing ica Cooperative, New York City. dents re tered in Class 72 of the’ the theory of baking science, and 


fea 
Jack Ahern, formerly with Ekco American Institute of Baking’s School laboratory and production experience 




















‘ {) iN ) memopet! . _ zx > 
, a Ein aay Pe 0 =e ne dees loka eontianel pee a eee 
ntry C tly for the ‘In closing, Otto Bergt, Metz Bak- their baking studies at AIB wens & Coe oe ae Se 
: tir th Beans’ , exten, Chienes choices. ee ink cies unen wile ani a. years of age, seeking to move them- 
rie ’ . pon 
t s Club of C that the 4th annual Outing for by their companies, came from jobs %¢!ves Up the baking industry ladder 
\ the a nel wer Orphans will be held Sept. 7 at Kid- ranging from owner or manager to by learning the how and why of their 
G W. F he r W. Allen C dytown Park, Chicago, and the 6th dough mixer and trainee. After thei trade 
eal, > oat feat annual fishing. trek Sept _ 20-22 at studies are completed at AIB, they Further information on the school 
the B ; 1 portable Rowan’'s One-Sided Lake Camp, On- will return to their sponsors with a or on Class 73, which will start Jan 
, tario, Canada. The Bakers Club base- thorough knowledge of the baking in 27, 1958, is available from the Regis 
ty} ter. Other prize were won ball party will be held Sept. 25 in dustry from both the baker’s and trar, American Institute of Baking, 
T. Ander International Milwaukee the managerial points of view 100 EF, Ontario St., Chicago 11, Il 
& George A. Beck, Fed- 
erat lills Co.; R. J ph Breisch 
Ir., Western Condensing Co.: Albert 
I I | HumK a Seymour 
Cal Signe Car] Bakeries, Inc 
Me D. Craft, Eel rt Milling Co 
I | Depp Dy pe-Vienna Bak 
& Thon A.D n, Ekeo En 
ring Co.; Joseph F. Fagan, Na None Better 
t lilling Co H, W. Gillespie 
I ineering C John FE. Gor 
Bakers Weekly, John G, Gract for Flour! 
Red St Yeast & Products Co.; Ed 
\ 1 N. Heinz, Jr I 1 Material 
co Carl J. Hor 1, Carl Horn 
kol ( Fred M Jensen, J. 7 
Shuflit F Harry Keller 
Keller & C Alex W. Lockhart, The 
J H 1) Co.: R he t Lund, Dolls 
lad Cake ] 1 Nicolai, An 
ieuser-Busch, Inc.; Hat L. Olman 
I Broker; William H. Olney 
KVI Ec. C. Pfat isen, Indus 
ty Conditior ten Ine 
Paul H. Prenti & Continental 
( { Cory ( ] Prieh 
Int tat Bake ( ! Ernst J —_- 
P rs Digest; Robert J. Ricl mucriwAls BAG 
; ” , : landearann SEWN OPEN MOUTH 
P M Ir I 1 P. Siebel 
yy Siebel Sor ‘ ine.; H. J ’ 
ndard B is, Inc.; F. A Ses 
Tro P. G. Baking C ill of Ch MULTIWALL BAG 
ca R Greenle Bures Flour SEWN VALVE 
Cc Oak Park. Til rl D. Miller 
Miller Till Line Appleton, Wis 
W 1 W. Miller, Sheridan Flourineg 
I I Park Rid I John A 
Re Sterwin Cl cal Ine 
I I nd J Van Beynen 





Quality Bakers of Amet Coopera QUALITY 
t Yi ; that Costs No More ‘fee 
R. Janos, Durkee Famou EVERY FEATURE “hie 
is, Chie TI! celebrating for Outstanding *°0,*. 
y and received a leather, Performance "faa 
1- ed wallet | key case set 
the blind | é winner 
é Benson, General Mill 
Ine I k Ridge, I Paul Biehl 
Biehl wi L Ir ton Chicago, IIL; 
John Marshall, Chi takers Co 
\ Chi nd Algird 
I | P Rakerie 


wnong the ‘sanviniduet sie m/w MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 
tte vere Ronald J. Hick é 

| | : * .~ o t ~ aca? 

F’. Litoborski, The H. W. Conrad Bak Multiwall Bags, like « verything else hould he right 
eC] Momence, II Earl D. Miller 


for the jo right for you. Anything le wastes your 
VA 3} A wy; 
vi lill Line \ppleton, Wis 
P} W. Orth, Jr. Ph. Orth Co. Mil time and dollars, means loss and inconvenience to 
vauker Al J. Petr vn Bakery Customel 





Cr Point, Ind.; L. A. Rumsey Phat’s why Chase ipplies Multiwalls in such 
I te Unive rallahasse , 
at = wide riety, in so many types and constructions 
rrauscl Trausch 
hy the many Chase option in papers, tapes, 
sf i permit precise money-saving selection 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. CC} e recommendations are backed by 110 years 


GRAIN MERCHANTS ag ape day ter Ne loowt gS age hinion 62 


or It ‘ to pecily (‘hase lo de wend hle 
Look to Chase, too, for small paper bags, — , pees 


Operating 


N 1] Ui ur 0 t ily , ve 
burlap bags, cotton bags, smart pretty Mu ls—for uniformity, durability, attractive 
Chicago Great Western Elevator, prints. Make Chase yo ur bag-packaging ! pl inting re liable shipme nt. 
Kansas City headquarters, 


Wolcott & Lincoln Wlevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago6, Ill. 
Koard of Trade Buliiding 








—_— 32 Coast-to-Coas! Bag Plants and Sales Office » Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lele of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


cothekes 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


.. 
- 








? 


rs 


— 
—_ — 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flot 
Specialists in Mlilling “SILVERKING” un . J ” «66 ns ha ’ af 


GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


fanadian Hard Spring Wheat CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR _‘ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 




















PURITY GREAT WEST THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION 











WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS 'LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 








CANADA'S 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST . 
NELSON CRESCEN 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY Ty iy Hood Flour 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY Mills Limited 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 2 eae Sah ff ° VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATO 
Cable Address ‘“ MAPLEFLOUR” co NTO» Hume st tte moweneat » MONCTON 


XPORT OFFICE VANCOUVER 
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DANNEN 
—v_e7- Dannen Mills, Inc. 


Phone 


GRAIN and JOBBING DIVISION 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1009 Corby Bidg. 
3-0281 
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FREE 


Dannen Covers 
the Midlands 







We offer you top 
quality milling wheat 


and all feed grains 


Or l 






300 Board of Trade 
Phone Vi 2-7038 


























‘VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
| MINNEAPOLIS > DULUTH 
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as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Gread is the 


Statt of Lite” 
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KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR-~ 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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Man, what a vacuum that twice-daily 
coffee break leaves in any office! 
Now, a good many of these diet- 
conscious workers forego the energy 
value of sugar in their coffee, know- 
ing that they can enjoy an ample 
energy lift from delicious, healthful 
baked foods. And who knows but 
what the resultant increase in effi- 
ciency more than offsets the time loss! 
To maintain all their baked foods 
at rigid standards of exceptional 
quality, leading bakers all over the 
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country rely on us, as bakery flour 
specialists, to supply them with con 
stantly dependable and uniform flour 

. to the extent that today 


Commander first in 


Larabee is 
bakery flours 

If you are not already making 
use of our specialized services, why 
not send a part of your business our 
way? We will pay the freight on 
your wire or telephone call . and 
give you the most pleasing product 
and service you've ever had! 
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GFDNA Requests 
USDA Hearings 
On Bu. vs. Cwt. 


TOLEDO—The Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. passed a resolu- 
tion at its morning session Sept. 10 
which directs its officers to transmit 
without a delay a request to Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, to institute such hearings as 
ire necessary in all parts of the coun- 
try to explain thoroughly the effect 
of the proposed change in grain meas- 
urement from bushel to hundred- 
weight 

There was not a “no” vote to the 

solution heard in the meeting room. 

The resolution further requests 


that no “unilateral action be taken 
by government” until after such 
hearings can be held. USDA has pro- 
posed to invoke a_ hundredweight 


measurement for grains under gov- 
ernment loan and the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement in 1958 

The resolution acknowledged that 
ome members of GF DNA have been 
working for the change to hundred- 
eight measurement and that other 
members have been working equally 
hard to retain the bushel as the unit 
of measurement. Therefore, the res- 
elution said, it is unwise for the gov- 
ernment to take such “drastic ac- 
tion’ without a broader area of un- 
derstanding. This area of understand- 
ing, it was pointed out, could be ob- 
ta ned throuvh meetings 

Erle M. Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., 


Chicago, chairman of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., which has 
I perrheading the movement for 
the change, said after passage of 
th o'ution that his group is in 

reement with it. However, Mr. Ellis 
expressed some surprise that so many 


loments in the grain trade are reg- 
ering opposition to the change at 

t There has been no great 
opposi‘ion to the change before, Mr 


AFMA has no objection to review- 
nz the many problems involved in 
makin the changeover Mr. Ellis 
aid. The transition has been made 
it me local areas, he pointed out. 

Mr. Ellis also said that he did not 
ke the implication made by some 
opponents of the change that it is 
1 action. The 
USDA plans to make a change in 
1958 are the result of long and care- 
jul study, he said 


‘ result of coercive 


BREA we oT ’ ive 


Flour Wondinctlan 
For July Exceeds 
18 Million Sacks 


WASHINGTON—-Wheat flour pro- 
duction in July, the U.S. Depart- 


nent of Commerce has reported, was 
18,868,000 sacks, averaging 858,000 
icks a working day. This compares 
vith a iverage output a working 
day of 907,000 sacks in June and 
856,000 sacks in July, 1956 

(The Department of Commerce 
production total, which was pre- 
pared by the Bureau of the Census, 


is 0.5% less than The Northwestern 
Miller estimate of 18,958,300 sacks 
for July. This estimate, which was 
published Aug. 20, listed an average 
yf 861,700 sacks a working day.) 
Wheat flour mills in July oper- 
ited at 79.0% of capacity compared 
with 83.6 and 79.8%, respectively, 
for the previous month and the same 


month a year ago 
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Grain and Feed Dealers Challenged 


To Contribute to Farm Legislation 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Northwestern Miller Editorial staff 

TOLEDO—Members of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. at the 
organization's annual convention Sept 
9-10 were challenged to contribute 
their help in an effort to develop 
new farm legislation. 

By their interest and action, associ- 
ation members could help resolve 
some of the problems resulting from 
past government programs that have 
adversely affected their business, 
speakers said. Registration the first 
day totaled 497 

Members approved a resolution au- 
thorizing the moving of the associ- 
ation’s principal office to Washing- 
ton from St. Louis. 

The “hot” topic of conversation 
among, many of the delegates was 
the announced intention of the US. 
Department of Agriculture to start 
using hundredweight measure in its 
grain loan programs in 1958 

Late Sept. 9 the country elevator 


committees recommended to the res- 
olution committee that it offer a 
resolution on the convention floor 
requesting that USDA delay action 
on the move until country elevator 
operator ind producers have more 
opportunity to study its possible ef 
fects 

Other proposals on the issue were 
understood to have been suggested 
to the resolutions committee, and 
What official action of the organiza 
tion, if any 
known 


would result was not 


President's Recommendations 
Four recommendations were made 
by FE. B. Evans, Evans Grain Co., De 
catur, Ill president, G&FDNA, in 
his addres They were 
1 “That our national association 
hould immediately take some 
positive and direct action in an ef 
fort to unite the trade for some kind 
of action in the new farm program, 
insofar as that program will affect 





Bu.-vs.-Cwt. Issue Near Boil 
As USDA Reaffirms Stand, 
Asks Opposition Case 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON The’ simmering 
controversy over the planned inten- 
tions of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to put its loan programs and 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment on a hundredweight basis ra- 
ther than the bushel will come to a 
boil as soon as the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Assn., now meeting 
in Toledo, reveals its position on the 
issue. 

Government officials take the stand 
that the burden of proof is in the lap 
of those opposing the change and that 
they will have to come up with some 
spectacular reasons in support of 
their case to offset the cost savings 
to USDA and to the taxpayer indi- 
cated in studies made by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp 

The opposition is to be given am- 
ple opportunity to voice its views be- 
fore the die is cast 


The focal points of opposition are 
now iid to he in the milling indus 
try and among terminal grain eleva 
tor interests, but there is some suspi 
cion that even these two consequen 
tial groups are not solidly opposed 
to the witch from the bushel to the 
hundredweight 

USDA official tres that any 
change in their method of operation 
ind computation does not in any way 

ike it mandatory that the merchan 
dising, warehousing o1 
contract market 


commodity 
foilow suit, If the 
hift is made it would be a purely 
idministrative change and one which 
can be made at USDA without the 
need of public hearing 


Opposition to Be Heard 


Hlowever, there is no intention at 
USDA to take arbitrary steps in that 
i 


direction as lon is trade opposition 


( ts and it is clearly tated by of- 
f ils that the iew of the opposi 
Bt ..vs.-OWT page If 
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the grain and feed industry. Such 
action would need to be taken by a 
representative group from all branch 
es of the trades, a group that would 
be authorized even to make some 
compromises that must be faced,” 
“I hope this national associa 
ation will continue to oppose 
those different proposals of a check 
off system against producers who 
market their products through the 
facilities of our trade. It will take 
Vigorous opposition to head off some 
of these proposals until such time as 
the individual producer makes his 
own election for or against an invol 
untary check-off.” 
“There is agitation within vari 
* ous groups of this national o1 
inization to take a stand on the 
controversy of bushels versus hun 
dredweights in the trading of rains 
Of course I think it proper that each 
group express its opinion on this im 
portant subject, just as feed men and 
terminal warehousemen already have 
done. But I sincerely hope that the 
procedure of this annual meeting is 
not disturbed by a debate that would 
not convince e.:ther side, but would 
only leave the industry with a sense 
of division. Personally I feel that the 
final decision rests with the contract 
markets, and that until they choose 
to quote hundredweirhts on all grains 
the changeover will not be made.” 
"IT believe that the dues struc 
ture of thi national associa 
tion is out-of-date ind should be re 
vised. I recommend that the board 
carefully consider a report that is al 
ready made, and then continue their 
study with a view to final revision 
at our next annual meeting.” 


Chicago Board Head Speaks 
Speaking at the tuncheon meeting 
Sept. 9, Robert C. Liebenow, presi 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
made a strong plea for unity of pur 
pose among the grain and = allied 
trades in what he said might well 
prove to be a last ditch effort to get 
and keep the government out of the 
grain business 
Titling his talk as “CCC. Comedy 
GPYDNA on pawe 16) 


(Turh to 
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Rumor of 80c Corn 
Supports Scotched 
By Ezra Benson 


MINNEAPOLIS A rumor that 
government price supports will be 
authorized for non-compliance corn 
at BO¢ bu. were scotched by Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agricul 
ture, when he passed through Minne 
apolis on Sept. 6 

Mr. Benson was on his way to 
Huron, S.D., to address a South Da 
kota state fair event. He explained 
"I heard there were reports in South 
Dakota that the Department of Agri 
culture would support non-compli 
ance corn at BO¢ bu., but no decision 
has been made in the matter, The 
ubject of non-compliance corn is 
fill under consideration.” 

“The decline in the corn market 
in the last few days also has result 
ed in rumors that the department 
is taking corn out of government 
storage and putting it on the market 


in great quantities,” Mr. Benson 


said. He stressed that this story, too, 
was incorrect 
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Details of Request for Relief Flour 
And Cornmeal Released by USDA 


WASHINGTON- Information has 
been released on specific quantities 
desired in the latest U.S, Department 
of Agriculture request to process 
Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat and corn into flour and corn- 
meal, respectively, for domestic re- 
lief. (The Northwestern Miller, Sept 
3, 1957, page 9.) Altogether USDA 
is requesting offers to process CCC 
wheat into 22,677,000 Ib. flour and 
9.278.450 Ib. cornmeal 

he request calls for 17,625,100 Ib 
il-purpose flour, 4,331,900 Ib. bread 
flour and 720,000 Ib. whole wheat 
flour, Offers are invited to supply 
both regular and degermed cornmeal, 

Offers must be received by USDA 
not later than 4:30 p.m, (EDT) Sept 


ALL PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR 


Packed 1957 
beq Delivery Quantity, 
t Destination dale Ib 
Alabama— 
10 Birmingham Nov. 10 220,000 
10 Birmingham Nov. 20 720,000 
100 Birmingham Nov. 10 40,000 
100 Birmingham Nov. 20 40,000 
Arizona— 
1 0¢ Phoenix Nov. 10 180,000 
Arkansas— 
0 Little Rock Nov. 10 680 000 
0 Little Rock Nov, 20 460,000 
California— 
106 Sacramento Nov. 10 50,000 
1 Of Terminal Island Oct. 10 40,000 
Colorado— 
0 Denver Nov. 10 40,000 
‘ Denver Nov. 10 80,000 
50 Denver Nov. 20 40,000 
00 Denver Nov. 10 40,000 
10 Dist. of Columbla Nov. 10 60,000 
100 Dist. of Columbia. Nov. 10 40,000 
Florida— 
Orlando Nov. 10 186,000 
if Orlando Nov. 10 90,000 
Georgia— 
100 Savannah Nov. 10 60,000 
100 Savannah Nov. 20 60,000 
Idaho— 
0 Pocatello Noy. 10 40,000 
IHinols— 
0 Rock Island Nov" ‘29 40,000 
) Rock Island Nov. 10 360,000 
Indiana— 
10 Indianapolis Nov. 10 600,000 
lowa— 
10 Des Moines Nov. 10 320,000 
10 Des Moines Nov. 20 160,000 
Kansas— 
Wichita Nov. 20 160,000 
0 Leavenworth Oct. 10 40,000 
0 Leavenworth Nov. 10 40,000 
Kentucky— 
10 Lexington Nov. 20 279,500 
Loulsiana— 
é New Orleans Nov. 10 440,000 
Moassachusetts— 
if Boston Nov. 10 40,000 
{ Boston Nov. 20 40.000 
50 Boston Nov. 20 40 000 
{ Boston Nov. 10 40,000 
100 Boston Nov. 20 80 000 
Mississippi— 
10 Jackson Nov. 10 3,036,300 
1or Jackson Nov. 10 66,000 
Missouri 
0 Springfield Oct. 10 40,000 
0 St. Louis Nov. 10 120,000 
Montana— 
Great Falls Nov. 10 45,000 
Nebraska— 
Omaha Noy. 10 100 000 
§( Omaha Nov. 10 109 000 
or Omaha Nov. 10 20,000 
New York— 
New York City Nov, 10 240 00 
New York City Nov. 10 196,000 
Oklahoma— 
! Muskogee Nov. 10 440,000 
10 Muskogee Nov. 20 480,000 
Pennsylvania— 
0 Philadelphia Nov. 10 600,000 
Philadelphia Nov. 20 40 000 
Philadelphia Nov. 10 60.000 
0 Philadelphia Nov. 70 40 000 
{ Philadelphia Nov. 10 120.000 
or Philadelphia Nov. 20 40.009 
Pittsburgh Nov. 10 1,000 090 
Pittsburgh Nov. If on nea 
Pittsburgh Nov. 20 190,000 
South Caro!'na— 
Charleston Nov. 20 521.350 
Charleston Nov. 10 60,000 
South Dakota— 
Pierre Nov. 10 240,000 
Tesnesseo— 
50 Knoxville Nov. 10 574,000 
Te as— 
! Houston Nov, 10 6*0 000 
if Houston Nov, 76 40.090 
Houston Nov. 10 120,000 
Utah— 
Salt Lake City Nov. 20 195 000 
Salt Lake City Nov, 10 100,000 
Vire'nla— 
10 Richriond Nov. 10 199 090 
50 Richmond Nov. 10 160,000 
Wash'naton— 
Seattle Nov. 10 200,000 
West Virginia-— 
10 Charleston Nov, 20 7A0 N00 
50 Charleston Nov. 20 280 000 
10 Wisconsin Nov. 10 40,000 
Wvoming— 
! Cheyenne Nov. 10 120.700 
50 Alaska Nov. 10 5,950 


13. Successful bidders will be notified 
of acceptance by telegram which will 
be filed not later than midnight 
(EDT) Sept. 23, USDA said 


BREAD FLOUR 


Calitornio— 
100 Sacramento Nov. 10 200 000 
Miinols— 
100 Rock Island Nov. 10 220,000 
lowa— 
50 Des Moines Nov. 10 40,000 
Louisiana— 
50 New Orleans Nov. 10 80,000 
50 New Orleans Nov. 20 80,000 
Massachusetts— 
100 Boston Nov. 10 120,000 
100 Boston Nov. 20 80,000 
Michigan— 
10 Detroit Nov. 10 580,000 
100 Detroit Noy. 10 320,000 
Minnesota— 
10 Minneapolis Noy. 10 80.000 
Missouri— 
10 St. Louis Nov. 10 40,000 
100 St. Louis Nov. 10 341,000 
Montana— 
50 Great Falls Noy. 10 40,000 
New York— 
100 New York City Nov. 10 1,510,900 
North Dakoto— 
10 Fargo Nov. 10 120,000 
10 Fargo Nov. 20 80,000 
Utah— 
100 Salt Lake City Nov. 10 100,000 
100 Salt Lake City Nov. 20 60,000 
Wisconsin— 
50 Milwaukee Nov. 10 160,000 
100 Milwaukee Nov. 10 0,000 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
Arkansas— 
10 Little Rock Nov. 10 80,000 
Colorado— 
10 Denver Nov. 10 40,000 
Michigan— 
10 Detroit Nov. 10 260,000 
New York— 
100 New York City Nov. 10 80,000 
North Dakota— 
10 Fargo Nov. 10 40,000 
10 Fargo Nov. 20 40,000 
Pennsylvania— 
50 Philadelphia Nov. 20 40,000 
Wisconsin— 
10 Milwaukee Nov. 10 60,000 
50 Milwoukee Nov. 20 60,000 
CORNMEAL 
Packed 1957 
in bags, Delivery Quantity 
Ib Destination date ib 
Alabama— 
5 Birmingham Nov. 10 80,000 
100 Birmingham Nov. 10 40,000 
Arizona— 
50 Phoenix Nov. 10 ¥40 000 
Arkansas— 
5 Little Rock Nov. 10 +480 000 
5 Little Rock Nov. 20 #240, 000 
Colorado— 
5 Denver Nov. 10 440,000 
5 Denver Nov. 20 440,000 
Georgia— 
100 Savannah Nov. 10 55,000 
Mlinois— 
5 Rock Island Nov. 10 160,000 
50 Rock Island Nov. 10 60,000 
Indiana— 
5 Indianapolis Nov. 10 600,000 
lowa— 
5 Des Moines Nov. 10 240,000 
5 Des Moines Nov. 20 80,000 
Kansas— 
5 Wichita Nov. 20 440,000 
Kentucky— 
5 Lexington Nov. 20 237,000 
Louisiano— 
50 New Orleans Nov. 10 %280,000 
Massachusetts— 
4 Boston Nov. 10 20,000 
5 Boston Nov. 2 40.000 
Michigan— 
5 Detroit Nov. 10 4¥390,000 
Mississippi— 
5 Jackson Nov. 10 1,281,850 
Missouri— 
5 St. Louis Nov. 10 80,000 
North Carolina— 
50 Raleigh Nov. 10 315.800 
North Dakota— 
5 Fargo Nov. 10 80,000 
Ohio— 
5 Columbus Nov. 10 244,450 
Oklahoma— 
5 Muskogee Nov. 10 480.000 
5 Muskogee Nov. 20 *320,000 
Oregon— 
5 Portland Nov. 20 #20,000 
Pennsylvanio— 
5 Philadelphia Nov. 10 200.000 
5 Pittsburgh Nov. 10 400 000 
50 Pittsburgh Nov. 10 60,000 
South Carolina— 
50 Charleston Nov. 20 214,350 
South Dakota— 
5 Pierre Nov. 10 160,000 
Texas— 
5 Houston Nov. 10 *480,000 
Utah— 
5 Salt Lake City Nov. 20 460,000 
Virqinia— 
5 Richmon?4 Nov. 19 140 000 
50 Richmond Nov. 10 40,000 
West Virginio— 
5 Charleston Nov. 20 400 000 
50 Charleston Nov. 20 160,000 
Wisconsin— 
5 Milwaukee Nov. 10 170 ANA 
5 Milwaukee Nov. 20 40,000 
Wyoming— 
5 Cheyenne Nov. 20 +40 000 
5 Puerto Rico Nov. 10 680,000 
5 Puerto Rico Nov. 20 #80 ,000 


"Regular cornmeal 
*tDegermed cornmeal 





BAKERY SALES GAIN 
OVER 1956 


WASHINGTON — The dollar vol- 
ume of sales in bakery products stores 
in the U.S. during June dropped 2% 
from May, but increased 10% over 
June of 1956, according to a monthly 
retail trade report from the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Dollar vol- 
ume sales for the first six months of 
1957 increased 6% over the compara- 
ble period of 1956. 





Fleischmann Ad 
Series Lauds Bakery 
Section Profits 


In a series of five full-page advert- 
isements to the nation’s leading 
grocers, the Fleischmann Division of 
Standard Brands Inc., New York, is 
suggesting a number of definite and 
different ways to increase the profits 
in bakery foods departments. 

The hard-hitting Fleischmann cam- 
paign is being run for six consecutive 
months in both Progressive Grocer 
and Chain Store Age, which means 
its merchandising suggestions will be 
seen each month by over 100,000 of 
the country’s top grocery merchan- 
disers 

In describing the benefits of the 
campaign to wholesale bakers, Harry 
Green, vice president in charge of the 
Fleischmann division, made the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“We believe this specific and con- 
structive approach to larger bakery 
department profits will be received 
with interest by alert grocery mer- 
chandisers. We believe the campaign 
will help the wholesale baker to sell 
more bakery foods by helping the 
grocer achieve more effective bakery 
merchandising.” 


Dake a closer look 
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Out-of-Condition 
Corn Sales Basis 


Changed by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a change to a competitive bid basis 
for sales of out-of-condition corn 
which is owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and stored in CCC bins. 
These sales are handled by local 
agricultural stabilization and con- 
servation offices. 

Since June, 1954, sales of such 
corn have in general been made on 
a “formula price” basis, at the high- 
er of (1) the local market price, or 
(2) the applicable terminal market 
price adjusted to the point of stor- 
age. For several months now, how- 
ever, sales from CCC bins on a com- 
petitive bid basis have been tried out 
in three states, Minnesota, Michigan 
and Ohio. 

Experience during this trial period 
has shown the competitive bid plan 
for local sales to be effective and 
desirable. It is therefore being put 
into effect for all states where CCC 
corn is stored locally in government- 
owned bins 

The start of sales operations on 
the revised basis in the various states 
will be announced by state ASC of- 
fices. County ASC offices will then 
announce the quantities of corn 
available for the competitive bid sale 
and the terms and conditions of sale. 

As in the past, only the limited 
quantities of CCC corn which is go- 
ing out of condition, or which is in 
danger of deterioration, will be of- 
fered for sale under the program. 
The change in sales method will not 
affect the quantities involved 

Bids Will be accepted on a price 
basis, f.o.b. truck at bin site. The 
corn will be sold to the highest bid- 
der, but no sales of carload lot quan- 
tities or larger will be made at prices 
less than the appropriate terminal 
market price, adjusted to the coun- 
try point. 
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Northwest Section 


Of AACC to Meet 


MINNEAPOLIS Dr. Hermann 
Schlenk, Hormel Foundation, Austin, 
Minn., will discuss lipids and some 
recent advances in methods for their 
identification and analysis when the 
Northwest Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists re- 
sumes its monthly meetings Sept. 27. 
The meeting will start at noon at 
Dayton'’s Sky Room. 

BREAD i8 THE GYAFF OF LIFE- 
ELEVATOR MANAGER NAMED 
KANOPOLIS, KANSAS—Willis F 

Austin, for the past 12 years manager 
of General Mills, Inc., elevator at 
Frederick, Kansas, has been named 
manager of General Mills elevator 
here. 





U.S. Sells 778,000 Bu. Wheat 
For Recording Under IWA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
that during the period Aug. 28-Sept. 
3 the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
firmed sales of 778,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) for re- 
cording under the _ International 
Wheat Agreement against the 1957- 
58 year quotas. 

The sales for the period included 


151,201 ewt. flour (350,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 428,000 bu. 
wheat. The importing country prin- 
cipally involved in the sales was 
Germany. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1957- 
58 year on June 1, 1957, are 22,193,- 
000 bu. Cumulative sales by Canada 
are 90,687,000 bu. and by Australia 
29,059,000 bu. 
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Pillsbury Tells Stockholders 
Of Plans for Modernization, 


Expansion and Research 





NEW BULK SYSTEM—A Louisiana bakery, Ouachita Baking Co., Monroe, 
received the state’s first bulk car of flour recently, and officials gathered to 
note the event. Left to right are W. F. Cotton, owner and operator of the Cot- 
ton Baking Co. with plants at Monroe (Ouachita), Shreveport, Alexandria and 
Baton Rouge; William Burnett, production superintendent of the Ouachita 
plant; T. M. McLeod, Louisiana representative for General Mills, Inc., whose 
company supplied the 100,000 Ib. Gold Medal bakers flour inside the car; 
Fred Cotton, manager of Ouachita; and Frank Powell, maintenance engineer 


of Ouachita. 


Louisiana Firm Installs Bulk System 


MINNEAPOLIS The Ouachita 
Baking Co. of Monroe, La., recently 
completed installation of an automat- 
ie bulk flour handling system and en- 
joyed the distinction of becoming the 
first bakery in the state to receive a 
bulk car of bakers flour, General 
Mills, Inc., has reported. Making the 
trip from mill to the Ouachita siding 
in a patented GATC Airslide car were 
100,000 Ib. Gold Medal bakers flour 
from GMI. 

The flour was moved from car to 
storage at the rate of 36,000 lb. per 
hour. Pneumatic conveyor pipes car- 
ried the flour on, as required, to a 
central storage station and from 
there to the mixers 

Four storage bins inside the bak- 
ery have a combined capacity of 400,- 
000 Ib. bulk flour. According to Fred 
Cotton, plant manager, it was the 
growing demand for these products 
in Monroe and throughout the north- 
east Louisiana trade area that re- 
quired the change-over to an auto- 
matic bulk flour handling system. 

The company is operated by Cotton 
3aking Co. In addition to the Monroe 
plant, Cotton operates bakeries at 
Shreveport, Alexandria and Baton 
Rouge. W. F. Cotton is owner and 





Storage Condition 


Imposed in Canada 


WINNIPEG—Producers in western 
Canada who thresh out-of-condition 
grain must be prepared to store such 
grain on their farms until it can be 
delivered under unit and general de- 
livery quotas as established from time 
to time by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. The board said its reason for 
this announcement is that sufficient 
elevator space is not available in 
country and terminal elevators for 
the handling of such grain in prefer- 
ence and in volume 

The problem has arisen as a result 
of unfavorable harvesting weather 
over most of the prairie provinces dur- 
ing the last week of August and the 
first week of September. A definite 
turn to favorable weather conditions 
could ease the situation, the board 


said 


operator of the Cotton plants, with 
headquarters at Alexandria, La. 

Present to mark the occasion when 
the first bulk car reached the Ouachi- 
ta siding were officials of Cotton, 
Ouachita, GMI, the railroad and the 
various concerns that supply Ouachi- 
ta. 


—— BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


Western Canadian 
Crop Delivery 
Totals Given 


WINNIPEG Farmers in western 
Canada delivered a combined total of 
579 million bushels of wheat, oats, 
barley, flax and rye to country ele- 
vators in the 1956-57 crop year. This 
is an upward revision from the initial 
figures shown at the end of July and 
is subject to further revision when 
final year-end figures are tabulated 
It is anticipated that a small increase 
will be recorded. 

In 38 consecutive crop years, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada, this 
delivery total for western Canada 
has only been exceeded three times 
in the crop years 1951-52 to 1953-54 
when the totals were 727,677,000; 
834,872,000 and 601,278,000 bu. re- 
spectively. The 1955-56 total was ap- 
proximately 562 million bushels, The 
1956-57 crop year figure included 339 
million bushels of wheat. 

GREAO (6 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
FARM PRICE INDEX 

WINNIPEG Canadian farm prod- 
uct prices at terminal markets reg- 
istered a slight increase during Au- 
gust as the composite index moved 
up 0.8% from 213.9 to 215.6 between 
the weeks of July 26 and August 23 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports that at the group level, anima! 
products strengthened 1.2% from 
273.6 to 276.9, due to higher prices 
for butterfat, cheesemilk, steers, east- 
ern calves and western eggs and hogs 
These more than offset declines for 
lambs, eastern hogs and eggs and 
western fluid milk. In field products, 
the group index recorded no net 
change from 154.2 


MINNEAPOLIS — Stockholders of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inec., attending the 
company’s annual meeting in Minne- 
apolis were told of plans for plant 
modernization and expansion, a rec- 
ord research expenditure and new ad- 
ditions to the company's product line 
They also learned that in the first 
quarter of fiscal 1958 the com- 
pany is ahead of its position for the 
same period in the preceding year 

“The first three months of fiscal 
1958 present an encouraging picture,” 
Paul S. Gerot, president, reported 
“Although August figures are not yet 
official, our data for the first quarter 
indicates that we are ahead of our 
position a year ago on both sales and 
revenue,” he said 

Mr. Gerot announced that plans for 
the current year call for a minimum 
investment of $4.5 million in plant 
modernization. “This figure may in- 
crease by a substantial amount,” he 
said, “subject to our ability to plan, 
engineer and install facilities during 
the coming year.” 


New Plans Announced 

In addition to the near-record in- 
vestment in plant modernization, 
Pillsbury will establish new plants at 
Least Greenville, Pa., and New Albany, 
Ind 

The new plants are being built, 
stockholders were told, to replace re- 
frigerated foods plants at Downing- 
town, Pa., and Louisville, Ky. As a 
result of rapid expansion in the re- 
frigerated foods fleld, the company is 
“literally bursting the seams" of its 
present facilities. Highly specialized 
in design, the new plants will incor- 
porate the most modern concepts in 
refrigerated plant engineering 

The East Greenville plant will be 
erected on a 26-acre site and will 
cover more than 100,000 sq. ft. It will 
be put up at a cost of approximately 
$1.5 million 

The New Albany plant, which will 
be erected on a 35-acre site, will cover 
more than 175,000 sq. ft. and will in- 
clude new laboratory facilities for re- 
frigerated foods research. The plant 

being engineered currently and its 
cost is yet to be determined 

Mr. Gerot said that at no point in 
Pillsbury’s history has the company 
been in possession of greater tech- 
nological skills and know-how than 
it the present time. He pointed out 
that the company last year invested 
a record amount in formal research 
programs—-13% more than in any 
previous year 

“We have again increased our re- 
earch budget by 7% in fiscal 1958 
for a new all-time record,” Mr. Gerot 
said. 

Referring to the close tie-in be- 
tween research, plant expansion and 
the introduction of new products, Mr 
Gerot called upon company officers 
to discuss developments in their areas 
of responsibility 


Grocery Products Report 

Robert J. Keith, executive vice 
president, reported that Pillsbury’s 
position in the grocery products field 
which includes convenience mixes, is 
stronger than a year ago. The com- 
pany's frosting mixes hold leading 
market positions “across the board.” 
Other mix products, including ginger- 
bread, pie crust, brownie, cookie and 


il 


hot roll, hold stronger positions than 
at the same point last year 

Because market research has indi- 
cated a growing consumer interest 
in small-size cakes, Pillsbury will in 
troduce four new loaf cakes to test 
market this month. The new cakes 
offer an advantage over standard 
sizes in greater versatility, enabling 
them to be baked in most of the 20 to 
25 pan sizes commonly in use in 
American kitchens 

“In the last few years refrigerated 
products have opened up a whole new 
food frontier, as broad as the fron 
tier which opened with the introduc 
tion of the first cake mixes follow 
ing World War II,” Mr. Keith told 
stockholders 

Pillsbury pioneered the refrigerat- 
ed foods field with two biscuit prod 
ucts. The line has now been expand 
ed to include 10 products, five of 
which were introduced within the 
past year 

This month the company will in 
troduce an addition to its refrigerated 
line--refrigerated “Pizza Pie.” It will 
be test marketed in a number of 
areas 

Mr. Keith said that despite new 
competition in the refrigerated foods 
field, Pillsbury continues to lead the 
industry in sales. He also point 
ed out that increasing numbers of new 
products, plus expanded volume 
all across the line, have increased 
the load on Pillsbury’s consumer test 
kitchens. As a result, construction has 
begun on a $75,000 expansion of the 
Ann Pillsbury Home Service Center 
in Minneapolis. The addition of 2,700 
sq. ft, to present facilities will quad- 
ruple the output of the test kitchens 

Flour Sales 

Reporting on operations of Pills- 
bury’s industrial divisions, Ben J 
Greer, executive vice president, an- 
nounced that in the fiscal year just 
completed the company's overseas 
division chalked up an all-time record 
sales mark for export flour. Pillsbury 
today is the world’s largest exporter 
of flour, Mr. Greer said 

Although both overseas sales and 
revenue are ahead of their position a 

(Turn to PILLSBURY on pane 
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K-State Receives Money Grant appreciation expressep 


For Clean-Up and Renewal; 
Flour Mill Excluded 


IANHATTAN, KANSAS The 
Kat Finance Council, with Gov 
George Docking acting as chairman, 
has awarded $184,619 to Kansas State 
( eve from the state’s emergency 
fund. The money is to be used to 


the debris from the recent 
fire in Kast Waters Hall, and to pro- 
temporary replacement for fa- 
cilities lost in the fire, Exeluded, how- 
eve is the eollege’s pilot flour mill. 
the flour mill is 
necessity,” according to 
Weber, acting president of 


Cl ip 


Replacement of 
i ent 
1) ~ oe 


the college. His view has been en 
dorsed by leaders of the flour milling 
ndusts vho are praising the worw 


| training young millers by the 


college over a long period of time 
There | i desire among some mem 
he { the trade to assist with the 
r | of the mill, but no moves are 
being made until the Kansas authori 
tie e a lead. It is understood that 
il lecision to rebuild the mill will 


to come from the legislature and 


that body will not meet until Janu 
il ft next year 

lhe money provided at this stage 
in f the purpose of putting the ray 
ized sections of the college back into 
busine It provides only the bare 
essentials so that crop and soils re 


ch and teaching work can be re 


The alloeation of money includes 
760 for general expense; $136,622 


for relocating and re-equipping tem 
porar laboratory space for milling 
ind agronomy, and $12,237 for oflice 
equipment 
The general expense will include 
uch things as razing and removing 
the walls of the flour milling section, 
the removal of debris, remodeling the 
ld stock pavilion to provide class 
room space, and reconnecting utility 
lit 
pace is being ereated for six wet 
lnboratories for research purposes, 
three dry laboratories for teaching 
purpose and storerooms. A large 
vel-type lab is being taken over in 
the chemistry building and it will be 
equipped as a teaching laboratory, 
The constant temperature room is to 
be 4 tablished in one of the wet re 


lnboratories, Moveable equip- 


to be purchased so that it 





Dr. John A, Shellenberger 


used when 
ties are provided 


can be permanent facili 


John Brink, state architect, say 
he will be unable to make any final 
recommendations for the major re 
habilitation or restoration of the 
buildings damaged in the fire until 


the clean-up work ha 
ed 


been complet- 


The loss of physical space inciuded 
17 offices used by 68 employees > 
classrooms (290 students), 8 instruc 
tional labs (93 students), 27 research 
labs (12 wet and 15 dry), 2 reading 
rooms and departmental libraries, 15 
vault and storage rooms, and the col 
lege flour mil!—a total lo 

K-State officials reported it wa 
necessary to reschedule 108 classe 

Also affected by the fire were 
members of the research staff of the 


Kansas agricultural experiment sta 
tion, some U.S. Department of Agri 
culture employees, and basic soil re 
search and grain testing 
by the state. 


being done 


Research Value Cited 
By K-State Official 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Im 
proved crop varieties, developed 
through research in the Kansas agri 
cultural experiment station, are worth 
$80 million to $100 million a year to 


Kansas farmers, estimate R. V 


Olson, head of the department of 
agronomy at Kansas State College 
Manhattan 

Mr. Olson said the recent East 
Waters Hall fire destroyed most of 
the department's research facilities 
and further agronomic research will 
be greatly curtailed until new facili 
ties are provided 

“Since 1930, Kansas State College 
has developed eight wheat varieties 
three oat varieties, 11 sorghum vari 
eties and hybrids, and 13 corn hy 


brids, and has cooperated with other 
states in development of many more,’ 


Mr. Olson pointed out, “In 1953 
Kansas-developed crop varieties oc 
cupied 83.3% of the wheat acreage 


and 67% of the 
the state.” 
While improved crop varieties are 
probably the most frequently 
benefit from K-State'’s agronomic re 


search, Mr. Olson also pointed to im 


sorghum acreage in 


quoted 


portant contributions made by the 
experiment station in crop and soil 
management practices 

In crop management, this ha 


meant information on planting dates 
planting rates, row chemi 
cal weed control and improved seed 
production methods 


SPACINES 


“Savings of 40 to 500 Ib. of alfalfa 
seed an acre have been realized by 
using chemical curing for direct seed 


harvest. This saving can 

$1 million to $2 million a year for the 

state,” commented Mr. Olson 
Research in fertilize: 


amount to 


usage has 


contributed to a 25-fold increase in 
fertilizers during the past 10 years 
increasing farm income about $60 


million annually 

Studies at K-State demon 
strated that early tillage for wheat 
where wheat follows wheat in rota 
tion, is highly profitable. Where til 
lage is delayed, there is a reduction 
in yield of one bushel an acre for 
each week's delay after July 15, 


also 


BY DR. SHELLENBERGER 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Deep 
appreciation for all the letters and 
telegrams of sympathy and support 
that have come in from the milling 
industry since the pilot flour mill at 
Kansas State College was destroyed 
by fire Aug. 25 has been expressed by 
Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the flour and feed milling industries 
department. The department is dis- 
organized by the destruction of its of- 
fice, Dr. Shellenberger said, so he 
isn’t certain that he can get all the 
letters and telegrams acknowledged. 
However, he wants the senders of 
these messages to know that they are 
appreciated, 





Minneapolis 


CSS Office 
Wins Award 


MINNEAPOLIS The uperior 
ervice’” award of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was given to the 
Minneapolis office of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service last week. Ap- 
proximately 400 employees of the of- 


fice were honored at the presenta- 
tion 

True D. Morse, undersecretary of 
agriculture, praised James A. Cole, 
director of the Minneapoli regional 
office, and his staff for attaining a 
high level of operation which, he said, 
resulted in a substantial iving to 
the government while at the same 
time improving relations with the 
public and offering better services 


Also taking part in the ceremony 
were Gov. Orville L. Freeman, Rep 
Walter H. Judd (R., Minn.), Frank 


R. McGregor, deputy administrator of 


CSS and vice president of the Com- 


modity Credit Corp., State Senator 
Daniel Feidt, Minneapolis, and Clar- 
ence Palmby, deputy administrator 
for price support for CSS 

Mr McGregor supervises opera- 


tion of CSS’ eight 


ity offices, of 


regional commod- 
which 
one 

Mr Morse 


reported “steady prog 





CSS OFFICE 


and more efficiency, 


Minneapolis is 


WINS AWARD—A USS. 


September 10, 1957 


ress” in USDA: “Better organization 


more service to 
farm farnilies and to the agricultural 


industry and consumers.” 

“The agricultural situation, while 
it is not satisfactory, shows im- 
provement in many respects,” said 


the undersecretary 

Farm assets, he said, are 
faster than debt; only 
three has a mortgage 

Mr. McGregor said CSS is respon- 
sible for dealing with the major prob- 
lem in agriculture today—disposing 
£ commodity surpluses 

Mr. Cole was instrumental in set- 
ting up the government's grain han- 
dling and price support operations in 
Washington nearly twenty years ago. 
He has had charge of grain 
tion and operations in 
Northwest for the past 17 years 

The emphasis of the entire incen- 
tive awards program is toward in- 
creased production and improved op- 
erations as an integral part of super- 
vision and management 

The Minneapolis CSS 
Office was 


increasing 
one farm in 


acquisi- 
the 


storage 


Commodity 
recognized for promoting 
better relations and service to the 
public, and for establishing a high 
production record through improved 
operating procedures and unusual 
employee cooperation which resulted 
in considerable the 
ernment 


savings to gov- 


Seventy-three employees were cit- 


ed for their suggestions for saving 
money and improving operating effi- 
ciency 

Various other groups were repre- 
sented at the ceremony including 
members of the grain trade, the 
Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank, 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, other government agencies 
and several Washington CSS officials 


BREA S THE STAFF Fr Lire - 


Operation Performed 


On James F. Bell 


MINNEAPOLIS James F. Bell, 
chairman of the finance and tech- 
nological progress committees of 
General Mills, Inc., underwent a par- 
otid tumor operation at University 
Hospitals, Minneapolis, on Sept. 8 
Doctors report that the results were 
entirely satisfactory 

Mr. Bell is expected to leave the 
hospital by the end of the current 
week 





Department of Agriculture award 


for distinguished service was presented last week to the Minneapolis office 
of the Commodity Stabilization Service. Shown above receiving the award 
is James A. Cole, head of the office. At the right, making the presentation, 
is True D. Morse, undersecretary of agriculture, Washington. About 400 fed- 
eral employees and guests attended the award ceremony. 









Chicago Board of Trade 


CHICAGO—The function of the ex- has declined since 1910, The decrease 
change in marketing the nation’s’ in the consumption of wheat has con- 
grain, the role of the government in tinued both in periods of depression 
surplus agricultural commodities, and and periods of prosperity. The in- 
the export picture were highlights of | crease in population has offset the pe 
the 10th annual Commodity Market- capita decline, so that total domestic 
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scope of the Commodity Credit Corp 

raws 300 give it power to disrupt grain trading 
over the nation 

Pointing out that as of July 1 


To Commodity Marketing Symposium pearl a total of Late eullion toa 


els of corn, Mr. Westley said: “This 


is 2'y times the amount tha. annu 
produced per man hour has doubled ally moves into commercial channels 
since 1940 The next question is—-How long will 


“The situation can be summarized it be before they take over virtu 
briefly by saying that since the end ally the entire free market? Their 
of World War II we have produced prediction that next year’s corn sales 
approximately twice as much wheat at the level of 360 million bushels 


as needed for domestic requirements,” means they will be handling more 
the speaker said. “Exports have been than two thirds of the grain met 
increased by a subsidy of approxi chandising in this country, How can 
mately 70¢ bu. to exporters, but ex our markets function properly un 
panded production in the importing der these conditions?” 

countries and increasing competition Mr. Westley said that perhaps the 
from the other exporting countries greatest impact of the CCC domina 
show that exports will not absorb tion of the grain business is the in 
the U.S. output.” evitable dislocations inherent in “any 

Bernard P. Carey of the Board of patchwork of man-made economics.” 
Trade described the function of the As an example he cited the “para 
speculator in the commodity futures doxical situation of corn selling at 
market, outlining the “particular set almost identical prices in such wide- 
of circumstances which combines to ly separated markets as Chicago and 
make a demand for this ever-so-spe Baltimore—-$1.31 and $1.32, respec 
cialized system of marketing.” tively,” 

Richard O. Westley, vice president Using the average current Illinois 
of the Glidden Co., and Dwight L corn rate of $1.53 bu. and adding 
Dannen, president, Dannen Mills, Inc nothing but freight and handling 
both pointed out that the size and «Tu to SYMPOSIUM on pow ) 

e * 2 2 * 2 


| of the ‘department of arneultual A ergency Disposal Programs Not Developing 


ing Symposium last week consumption of wheat for food has 
The meetings, sponsored by the remained steady in recent years, 
Chicago Board of Trade, brought 80 2. Twice during the last 40 years 
educators from 30 states to hear ex- expanded production of grains was 
change and industry experts explain stimulated by prices associated with 
the procedures in commodity market- war requirements and post-war need 
ing. Grain and milling industry dele- for food relief 
{ gates brought the total attendance to 3. The nature of the fixed resources, 
nearly 300 land and equipment, used in grain 
The question of the developing of production, and the lack of alterna- 
permanent export markets through tive uses for land in the semi-arid 
present government programs was an- regions, make adjustment of re- 
swered in the negative by A. B. Spar- sources especially difficult, after acre- 
boe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis ages have been increased. 
The complete text of Mr. Sparboe’s 4. Technological improvements in 
f address appears elsewhere on this production have reduced the inputs of 
f page land and labor required to produce 
The attempts to “solve the parity a given quantity of grain. The prob- 
basis” miss the point since the basic lem of adjustment is complicated by 
problems of agriculture are much the fact that the quantity of grain 
broader and more deeply rooted than 
can be remedied by price support e e bd 
i change George Montgomery, head 
} Manhattan, said 


The speaker analyzed the accom- 


: sine speaker anaiveed the acon  Dermanent Export Markets, Symposium Told 


the government’s farm program. 

“It has become an _ established CHICAGO — Speaking before the 
policy of the government to provide 10th annual Commodity Marketing 
supervision and regulation and to give Symposium sponsored by the Chica 
assistance to agriculture,” Mr. Mont- 80 Board of Trade, A. B. Sparboe, 
gomery said. “A majority of citizens, Vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 


R including taxpayers, consumers and Minneapolis, termed the emergency 
congressmen, agree that it is appro- disposal programs “a mighty shaky 
f priate for the federal government to foundation” on which to build per- 
assist farmers with their economic ™anent markets for agricultural 
problems. Disagreement and con- Products 
troversy arise in respect to the The complete text of Mr. Sparboe'’s 
means of providing the assistance address follows 
The political discussions of the last 10 More and more people seem to be 
years have been focused, not on Wondering why it is that the busi- 
whether we should have a farm pro- essman today is so often in the 
gram, but on the kind of a program public doghouse. To the extent that 
that will achieve correction of the this situation can be accurately at- 
problems tributed to us in the grain and flour 


trade, I am afraid we have only our- 


Persistent Economic Problems selves to blame. Surely the public 


Some of the most difficult and per is under no obligation to seek and 
sistent economic problems of agricul- substantiate the real facts about our 
ture exist in the production and mar- marketing methods, so it becomes 
keting of grains, especially wheat our job to speak up whenever our 
The speaker’s summatr statements reputations and motives are at- 


indicated the nature of the problems tacked. Only then can we have a 
1. Per capita consumption of wheat fair chance of being correctly judged 


BOARD OF TRADE OFFICIALS, GUESTS—Taken at the 10th annual Com- 
modity Marketing Symposium of the Chicago Board of Trade last week, the 
illustrations above show the industry figures and their guests at the head 
table during the banquet. From left to right are Sylvester Meyers, retired 
president, Arcady Farms Milling Co., and a former president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; E. A. Cayce, vice president, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; R. O. Westley, vice president, The Glidden Co., Chicago; George Mont- 
gomery, head, department of agricultural economics, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas; Richard F. Uhimann, president, Uhimann Grain Co., 
Chicago, and sponsor of the Uhimann Award national grain marketing con- 








by the public, or for that matter the rest of the world, in providing 
the government officials who repre the most eflicient and economical 
ent them and who are increasingly means for trading in all types of 
imposing new regulations on us to ‘rain products, both the cash article 
complicate trading and futures 

Possibly the most popular fiction While it is not so true today be 
down through the years about our cause of the huge scope of govern 
ictivities has been that our interest ment operations in grain markets, 
run contrary to those of the farme1 there was a time when buyers and 
and countless cartoons have been sellers all over the world could de 
published depicting the Bulls and the termine at a glance the prevailing 
Bears conniving to clobber the farm values for grain reflected at points 


er with the help of the Chicago like Chicago, Winnipe; Liverpool 
joard of Trade. If only the general Amsterdam and Buenos Aire 


public could somehow be exposed to Values registered in those market 
the discussions you ind = earlier were the composite opinions of 
peakers of this symposium have thousands, if not millions of farmer 

had! I trust that these earlier speak trader and consume throughout 
ers have convincingly demonstrated the world, taking into account sup 
that there is absolutely nothing sin plies, potential demand and future 
ister about the workings of the Chi crop outlook There was virtualls 
cago Board of Trade; that its opera complete freedom for buyer ind 
tions are subjected to the closest eller to make a deal, consummats 
possible public scrutiny and govern it and then make another but what 
ment regulations that it i un i radically different situation exist 
equalled, along with similar grain today. Some of these grain ex 
exchanges throughout the U.S. and (Turn to A. B. SPARBOE on pa 


@%. tsi. Vues 


test; Clifton W. Phalen, executive vice president, American Telephone & Tele 
graph Co., guest speaker; Thomas E. Hosty, chairman of the board, Chicago 
Board of Trade; Robert C. Liebenow, president, Chicago Board of Trade; 
J. Wendell MceKensey, professor of agricultural economics, University of 
Missouri; James F. Wade, partner, Lamson Brothers & Co., Chicago, and vice 
chairman, Chicago Board of Trade; A. B. Sparboe, vice president, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, a symposium speaker; Henry M. Wolf, chairman, 
public relations committee, Chicago Board of Trade; Dwight L. Dannen, Dan- 
nen Mills, Inc.; Carl E. Bostrum, partner, J. 8. Morris & Co., Chicago, and a 
past president of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
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The flour market was dominated 
by a strong upward price trend in the 
seven-day period ending Sept. 6. The 
sharpest increases occurred in the 
spring wheat mills area where a scar- 
city of wheat receipts pushed up 
prices all along the line, The rise 
erved only to widen the gap between 


buyers’ and sellers’ ideas of flour 
price and brought little inquiry 
from bakers. 


The exception to the low level of 
sales activity was the Pacific North- 
west, where export bookings of flour 
to the Philippines and the Straits Set- 
tlements were reportedly excellent. 
There were some indications in the 
Southwest of export business pending 
with Ceylon and the Middle East as 
the week closed, 

Some signs of possible extension of 
oft wheat flour bookings were re- 
ported in the central states, but this 
had not materialized by the end of 
the week 

Family flour shipping directions 
moved along at a slightly improved 
last week, particularly in the 
Southwest, in keeping with the begin- 
ning of the new school year, 

Sales the past week amounted to 
174% in the spring wheat mills area, 
10% in the central states, and 30% 
in the Southwest, 

\ marked increase was generally 
reported in shipping directions of all 
grades as bakers began to plan for 
their autumn requirements. 

Most mills reported a heavy grind- 
ing sehedule because of the Labor 


pue f 


Day holiday and the shortened work 
wee 

Production by mills of the U.S, av- 
eraged 94% of capacity, compared 
with 101% a week earlier and 93% a 


year ago, (See tables on page 15,) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Bakery flour prices 
were being quoted 10 to 20¢ higher at 
‘the close of business Sept. 6 than 
during the previous week, mainly due 


to a sharp upturn in wheat prices 
brought on by the shortage of re- 
ceipts at the local market, Price in- 


creases were in line with a general 
bullishness of most commodity mar- 


kets last week, but generated little 
interest in flour buying 
It is believed that some bakers 


failed to book heavily early in August. 
These, along with those who booked 
but now have used a month's supply, 
comprise a potential market for flour 
sales, but mill representatives believe 
that prices will have to undergo a 
downward revision to arouse their in- 
terest 

Clears were not moving as well lo- 
cally as in previous weeks. The theory 
was given that more attractive prices 
were being offered farther east. 

In family flour, one of the large 
mills closed out its most recent sales 
promotion Sept. 6, reporting that 
August was a “very good month” for 
nationally advertised brands, 

The week brought a significant rise 
in shipping directions, apparently 
timed with the beginning of school 
and the advent of autumn and the 
holiday activities that will soon come 
with it 

Running time was tight the past 
week because of the shorter operat- 
ing period and the Labor Day shut 
down 


Sales by spring wheat mills 
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Sharp Increase in Flour Prices 
Draws Little Buying Interest 


amounted to 47% of capacity, com- 
pared with 39% the previous week 
and 152% a year ago. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
amounted to 118% of capacity, com 
pared with 109% the previous week 


and 103% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
averaged 85% of capacity, compared 
with 108% the previous week and 
94% a year ago. Mills of the North- 
west ground at 102% of capacity last 
week, compared with 113% the previ 
ous week and 100% a year ago. Mills 
of the interior Northwest ground at 
111% of capacity, compared with 
115% the previous week and 103% a 
year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 6, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $5.77@5.97, spring short $5.87 
@6.07, high gluten $6.2206.42, first 
clear $5.45@5.80; whole wheat $5.97 
6.07; family $6.40@7.55 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Sales of hard winter 
wheat flour last week amounted to 
30% of five-day capacity, the same 
as in the previous week. Export and 
government business accounted for 
more than a quarter of the volume, 
domestic buyers displaying little in 
terest in doing anything but minor 
fill-in buying. Sales last week topped 
the volume of a year ago when the 
bookings amounted to only 16% of 
capacity. 

Bakery flour sales activity was very 
dull. The usual price date of shipment 
business was supplemented only by a 
few scattered cars of flour for bakers 
who wished to fill out supplies in cer- 
tain locations. Even interest was lack- 
ing. Prices worked about 2¢ 
higher, much of that coming at 
end of the week as wheat costs ad 
vanced, But the increase was not 
large enough, or backed by enough 
clear cut evidence to convince buyers 
that prices will be higher from now 
on, or to excite any substantial inter 
est. Sales departments have not been 
pushing for business because of lack 
of incentive. Most buyers appear to 


sack 
the 


be covered until the first of Decem- 
ber, and quite a few to year end 
Since it has been more than a month 
since large supplies were booked, bak- 
ers could add to their contracts, but 
no one seems so inclined at this point. 

Directions for bakery flour have im- 
proved and are rated pretty good. 
Family flour directions have also 
picked up smartly with the advent of 
the fall season, a typical pattern. No 
new bookings were reported, Prices 
on the nationally advertised brands 
were unchanged, but some other fam- 
ily flours increased in price about 10¢ 
cwt 

Demand for low grade flour was 
strong, with quite a quantity sold to 
exporters. This flour was believed 
headed for the Middle East. The 
tightness in low grade was alleviated 
somewhat the end of the week. Vene- 
zuela furnished an outlet for some 
flour, but Latin American business is 
rated much slower than in previous 
years. Domestic demand for clears 
was dull. First clears advanced about 
5¢ sack in price. 


Quotations Sept. 6, carlots, cottons, 


Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
short patent $5.6005.65, standard 
95% patent $5.50@5.55, straight $5.45 
“5.50; established brands of family 
flour $6.50@7.40; first clears with 
13.5% to 145% protein $4.95@5.05, 
first clears with 11% protein $4.70, 


1% ash clears and higher $4.404 4.65 

Ft. Worth: Last week was extreme- 
ly dull as far as new flour 
was concerned and sales 
than 10% to 15% of capacity 
Due to the holiday, running time 
averaged three to four days. Shipping 
directions are expected to pick up 
sharply in the near future. Prices 
were unchanged. Quotations Sept. 6, 
100-lb. cottons: Extra high patent 
flour $7.20@7.40, standard bakers, 
unenriched, $5.9546.05, first clears, 
unenriched, $5.10 @ 5.20, delivered 
Texas common points 


business 
were no 
more 


Hutchinson: Only a few p.d.s. or- 
ders supported the flour business in 
the Hutchinson area the 


(Continued on page ) 


past week 





Durum, Semolina Prices Up 
Sharply; Receipts Drop 


Durum and semolina prices 
strong gains during the seven-day 
period ending Sept. 6, following on 
the heels of the heavy semolina buy- 
ing which extended the bookings of 
most macaroni manufacturers to 120 
days. Durum closed Sept. 6 up 12 to 
13¢ from the end of the previous peri- 
od, with correspondingly sharp in- 
creases reported for semolina 

A scarcity of durum wheat receipts 
at central markets the past week 
was credited with imparting some 
strength to prices. Receipts at Min- 
neapolis for all of last week amount 
ed to less than 200 cars, compared 
with approximately 800 the previous 
week. A small percentage of the 
durum harvest, probably considerably 
under 25%, remains to be harvested, 
principally from wet areas heretofore 
difficult to enter. There is still a con 
siderable amount of farm-stored 
durum which, mill representatives 
say, could be drawn to market if the 


made 


current increase in prices persists 

Production by durum mills last 
week amounted to 106% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 118% 
the previous week and 99% a 
ago 


year 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 


at Minneapolis Sept. 6 were as fol- 
lows: 

Choice No, 1 amber or better $2.404 i8 
Choice No, 2 amber or bette ' if 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 1 i4 
Medium No. 1 durum or better 4 7 19 


Medium No 
Medium No 


durum or better 6% 7 
3 durum or better i@i 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum 


products output of m report 
ing to The Northwestern Miller h sacks 
based on five-day week 

5-day wh Wkly % 

ca ro of ca- 

pacity luction pacity 

ept 154.500 165.¢ 10¢ 
reviou wee lhe 00 *184 118 
Year a 158.506 157.094 99 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1967-Sept. 6, 19 1,478,524 

i 1 1956-Sept 19 1,295,138 

*Revised 
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Millfeed Demand 


Brings Increase 
In Prices 


There was a general revival of in- 
terest in millfeeds during the seven- 
day period ending Sept. 6, apparently 
a continuation of the slight pick up 
noted the previous week. The demand 
was attributed in a large measure to 
low price levels rather than to any 
noticeable increase in feeding require- 
ments. Price increases were wide- 
spread but irregular, with some scat- 
tered quotations up as much as $2.50 
ton. 

Feed sales were satisfactory for 
this time of the year, it was reported 
by feed manufacturers in the North- 
west. Most plants operated four days 
during the holiday week but used 
some overtime to keep up with or- 
ders. 

One plant representative noted a 
slight increase in egg concentrate 
sales and said that many farmers are 
holding over laying hens which ordi- 
narily would be sold this fall. This, 
he felt, was being done to take ad- 
vantage of fairly good egg prices at 
this time. 

Turkey feeds were still selling 
quite well although many birds are 
now moving to market. Hog feeds 
were moving “well,” according to 
several reports 

Dairy feeds took a slight upturn 
as pastures began to taper off in 
quality somewhat and definite signs 
of fall, such as 50° evening tempera- 
tures, have caused dairymen to begin 
thinking of supplementing forage. 

August feed sales in most cases 
were slightly above August last year 
which, as one report indicated, is not 
claiming too much because August, 
1956, was. a poor sales month. 

Feed prices were unchanged to 
lower, reflecting minor variations in 
feed ingredient prices. 

The formula feed business in the 
Southwest last week was little 
changed from the previous week when 
it was termed “fair.” Some mills 
noted a slight increase in volume 
while others could see little change or 
a shade Running time ranged 
from four to five days, with those run- 
ning Sept. 3 having to do so because 


less 


of the Sept. 2 holiday. Some mills 
ran Aug. 31 in anticipation of the 
holiday. Order backlogs were not 


larger. Prices were expected to be 
steady to down 60¢@$1. 

The formula feed business remained 
on the slow side, and most manufac- 
turers believed it would stay that 
way in the central states until colder 
weather sets in. Inventories are ap- 
parently allowed to get down very 
low before replenishment is under- 
taken 

Mill representatives agreed that 
hog feeds were moving well, due to 
increased hog prices. Cattle feeds 
were beginning to show some signs of 
life and poultry feeds were expected 
to move better before too long. 

A five-day week was maintained 
generally over the area and mills re- 
ported a day or two backlog in most 
cases. Feed prices remained steady 
during the period. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
47,493 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,768 tons 
in the previous week and 47,859 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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Wheat prices displayed considerable 
strength throughout the seven-day 
period ending Sept. 9 due to a sharp 
contraction of new crop marketing 
and active demand. The heavy buying 
interest was, for the most part, spur- 
red by fear that the crisis in Syria 
would worsen and curtail market ac- 
tivity 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Sept. 9 were: Chicago—September 
$217%. December $2.23% @2.24, 
March $2.27, May $2.22, July $2.06% ; 
Minneapolis—Se ptember $2.27, De- 
cember $2.29%, May $2.30%; Kansas 
Cit y—September $2.12%, December 
$2.18%, March $2.21%, May $2.14%, 
July $1.97%. 

Wheat prices remained just suffici- 
ently below government support 
levels to encourage farm storage in- 
stead of marketing. New crop arrivals 
at the major markets fell off steeply 
during the week, bringing on a scram- 
ble for meager offerings and pushing 
up both futures and premiums at Min- 
neapolis and Kansas City. At the lat- 
ter, offerings Sept. 6 were the small- 
est since the start of the new crop 
yeal 

Additional firmness stemmed from 
the likelihood that fall field work and 
new planting will further shrink new 
crop marketings in the near future. 

At Minneapolis, there was some 
mill hedging early in the period, in- 
cluding the durum market, to offset 
earlier flour and semolina sales. 

Brisk buying of wheat, credited all 
week to fear that the East-West crisis 
in Syria would take a turn for the 


worse and hamper marketing, exert- 
ed some influence on prices. Though 
the situation in Syria failed to im- 


prove over the weekend, it failed to 
worsen sufficiently to sustain the mar- 
ket, and futures began to slip as the 
period ended Sept. 9. Fractional de- 
clines in futures, however, were bal- 
inced by increases in cash premiums 

The export picture carried consid- 
erable bullishness from actual trans- 
actions and the prospect of additional 
business to come. West Germany was 
in the market periodically during the 
week, eventually purchasing in excess 
of 100,000 bu. wheat. India made a 
large purchase and Japan made sev- 
eral transactions on the West coast 
Potential business with Poland and 
Formosa gave a firm undertone to 
prices all week. 

At the close Sept. 9 the September 
future at Chicago remained fraction- 
ally higher than one week previous 
The same was true at Minneapolis 
Kansas City September was % to l¢ 
tronger than a week earlier. Defer- 
red contracts continued to hold pre- 
miums over the basic September at 
Chicago and Kansas City, although 
the range was not as it has been for 
everal weeks 


Mills were active in the market, re- 
placing the wheat they have been 
rinding to fill recent heavy flour 
commitments, and there were reports 


of a little activity in the export field 
it the close of the period. Receipts of 
wheat at the primary markets, dur- 
ing the week ending Sept. 6, totaled 
10.5 million bushels, compared with 
15.5 million the week before and 10.1 
million the comparable week last 
year. Minneapolis receipts amounted 
to 2,287 cars, only about 50% of the 
amount received the week before. At 
the close of the week No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring wheat, or No. 1 
Northern Spring through 11% protein 
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Wheat Prices Strengthen as 
New Crop Offerings Drop 


traded at 2¢ under to 1¢ over the new 
Minneapolis September price; 12% 
protein 2¢ under to 3¢ over; 13% pro- 
tein 1@5¢ over; 14% protein 3@9¢ 
over; 15% protein 7@13¢ over; 16% 
protein 10@17¢ over; 17% protein 14 
@21¢ over the September. Average 
protein of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the week 
was 14.12%, compared with 13.65” 
last season. 

Durum wheat prices were weak 
early in the period, when buyers were 
selective. Top fancy milling durum 
dropped to $2.35 bu. Firmness devel- 
oped in the market at the close, how- 
ever, when substantial semolina flour 
business was accomplished. Another 
strengthening factor was- the North 
Dakota state report that the wheat 
harvest in northeastern counties is 
being retarded by heavy rains and 
that the wet weather would lower the 
quality of the wheat. Durum prices 
were 3@9¢ higher, with the choice 
milling kinds mostly 7@8¢ higher 
Top of the fancy milling durum was 
$2.48 at the close Sept. 6. (See tables 
on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 6 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 5&8 tb. 


Ordinary $2.26% @2.29% 
11% Protein ,26%% 9% 
12% Protetr »26%@ 1 
136 Protein 1.29% @ 3 
14% Protein 114% @2.37% 
l Protets .@ 11% 
16% Protein s\@ 5% 
17% Protein i ,@ i9% 
Protein premium fe over 17% l¢ each 


4% higher 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 658 Ib 
1¢ discount each } It under 58 Ib 

Cash hard red winter wheat prices 
worked higher at Kansas City in the 
week ending Sept. 9. The basie Sep- 
tember option was %¢ stronger, and 
premiums experienced advances of 1 
“1%¢ as supplies dwindled. 

The week found cash offerings the 
lowest they have been this crop year, 
and indications are that there is lit- 
tle prospect for a pickup this week 
Country loadings are at a low ebb, 
and will soon be in competition with 
harvesting operations. That harvest 
may put some pressure on wheat mar- 
ketings as interior elevators make 
room for milo, corn and soybeans 
Receipts at Kansas City totaled 375 
cars, compared with 838 the week 
before. 

Demand was not strong, yet all 
samples found a home. Merchandisers 
were the most active in the market, 
despite the fact that storage space is 
still tight. Mills bought only moder- 
ate amounts of blending type wheat 
Wheat with medium to high protein 
is scarce. 

Premiums advanced 1%¢ on the 
ordinary wheat for both the high and 
low sides. The low side premiums 
were up 1¥%¢ on wheat with up to 
13% protein, and up 1¢ on the higher 
protein wheat. The high side was un- 
changed. 

Premiums were quoted Sept. 9 as 
follows: Ordinary protein 1%@2¢ 
aver the basic September option of 
$2.12% bu., 11.75% protein 11% @&¢ 
ayer, 12% protein 1%@14¢ over, 
12.50% protein 2@16¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 4@21¢ over, 13.50% protein 5@ 
23¢ over, 14% protein 6@25¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Sept. 6 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
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Confusion and Competition,” Mr. Lie- 
benow called attention to the utter 
disregard which the Commodity 
Credit Corp. has consistently shown 
for the absolute and definite dictate 
of Congress on the subject of the 
government agency side-tracking the 
legitimate grain trade when taking 
over any and most of its merchandis- 
ing functions 

Mr. Liebenow showed how on July 
| of this year, in addition to about 
1'4 billion bushels of other commodi- 
ties, CCC owned “lock, stock and bar- 
re!’ 1,370,000,000 bu, corn and how 
in vhat the government agency 
called a “progress report” released 
on June 20, CCC predicted that it will 
be making sales this coming year 
which will aeeount for two-thirds of 
the corn merchandising business of 
the entire country. 

Becoming very specific in his in- 
dictment of this violation of the spirit 
and the intent of the law, Mr. Liebe- 


now quoted chapter, book and verse 
on the subjeet and then made this 
observation: “Although the policy of 
Congre has been declared in’ un- 
mistakable language, through = con- 
fusion, through misunderstanding or 
by ome other intent or purpose, 
CCC has violated the policy of Con- 


were time and time again to the ex- 
tent that it is not just a competitor 
of the grain trade, but instead a 
threat to the continued existence of 
the entire agricultural marketing 
tructure of this country.” 

Vir. Liebenow also showed the price 
impact which heavy sales of default- 
ed corn by the government had dur- 
first three months this year 
is compared with the same three in 
1956. “From January 1 through 
Vareh 31, 1957, CCC corn sales were 
102,531,000 bu. vs. 26,393,000 bu. in 
the same quarter the year before 
Prices for No, 2 yellow corn broke 
6¢ bu. at Chicago during that three 
this year while they rose 
14'e¢ bu. in early 1956,” said Mr. Lie- 
bn now 

In conelusion, Mr, Liebenow said: 
“T have endeavored to give you the 
facts as I see them facts that 
prompted me to commence by saying 
that we share a serious problem 
which takes an abundance of con- 
simply put, it is-—How 
to stay in business,” 

Greatly stepped up utilization re- 
search offers the most promising ave- 
nue for ultimately solving the prob- 
loms of agricultural surpluses, J. Le- 
Roy Welsh, Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
Omaha, told the grain and feed men. 

Mr. Welsh, chairman of the Com- 
mission on the Inereased Industrial 
Use of Agricultural Products, appoint- 
ed by President Eisenhower, report- 
ed some of the conclusions reached 
by the commission after extensive 
study of the problem, 

“Before 1930, agricultural commod- 
ities had practically no competition 
n industrial flelds from other raw 
materials,” Mr. Welsh said. 

“he only fibers used were cotton, 
wool, silk and so forth. The only 
detergent was soap made from fats 
and oils. All adhesives came from 
tarch, glue and gums. Upholstery 
was made from leather, cotton or 
wool. Practically all shoes and trav- 
eling bags were raade from leather. 
All paints were made from vegetable 
drying oil, Alcohol was made from 
molasses and corn and you will note 
all of these are products of the farm, 

“In the early 20's, the chemical 
and petroleum industries started 
strong research programs to produce 


itt the 


month 


ideration 


new products and during this time 
there had been little culture, land 
grant colleges or processing indus 
tries. Most of our research on agri 
culture was for ‘increasing farm pro 
duction.’ 

“By the middle 30's, as the re- 
search expanded, the petroleum in 
dus was expanding sharply and 
nylo nthetic detergents and plas 
tics became commercialized. Conse 
quently, agriculture lost a large share 
of its market in the industrial field 
So it becomes increasingly evident 
that agriculture has simply been ‘re 
searched’ out of its own natural mat 
ket, While utilization 
agricultural products was 
little progress, industrial research 
had grown from a yearly activity of 
less than a half-billion-dollars to the 
present six-billion-dollar industry 
and they are employing over 500,000 
persons. This is where the graduate 
of our colleges have been going for 
the past 10 years 


research on 


making 


Surplus of Starches 

“Our grain surpluses are largely a 
surplus of starches as there is no 
surplus of proteins either in Amer 
ica or the balance of the world. Al 
cohol is made from starches alone 
and in turn alcohol can be made 
into butadiene and from there it can 
be transformed into the same prod- 
ucts made from petroleum 

“Of course, it will take subsidiz 
ing, trial commercialization and fun 
damental research to lower the cost 
of conversion but it seems highly 
probable within 5 or 10 years 
through this means, our 
could find a method of making the 
starches available, on a_ profitable 
basis, for industrial uses 


scientist 


"In our report, we have listed over 
100 research projects that promise 
when completed, to add very mate 
rially to the consumption of our farm 
surpluses, 

“When the economics of such use 
of our grains are ironed out by sci 
entific studies, this market promises 
an outlet for several hundred mil 
lion bushels of our surplus grain 
yearly. Our task forces were unani 
mous in their conclusions that the 
lack of utilization research was the 
main cause of our present troubles.” 


Use for Surpluses 


Use of agricultural surpluses in in 
dustry was advocated by Sen. Charles 
E. Potter (R., Mich.) in his 


address 





E. B. Evans 


Surpluses of agricultural products 
in our land of abundance seem to 
be something we cannot change in 
the near future,” Sen. Potter said, 
“so we might as well learn to live 
with them. We must find a way to 
eliminate the need for costly restric- 
tions, supports and artificial surplus- 
disposing operations. 

“And there is a way open to us 
If we raise more wheat than can be 
used directly for feeding men and 
animals, then modern science in 
chemical laboratories can find out the 
elements which make up that grain 
of wheat and its by-products and see 
for what those elements can be used 
in our complex economy.” 

Sen. Potter delivered his address 
during the convention banquet 





BU.-VS.-CWT. 
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tion will be heard before a formal 
decision is announced 

It is commented in some quarters 
businessmen been 
making a frontal attack on the fed- 
eral budget, it is difficult to see how 
they can sustain objections to cost- 
saving goals, particularly since USDA 
officials are at the same time being 
supported, it is said, by important 
vyrain merchandising and processing 
companies who are already working 
on a hundredweight basis. Even with- 
in companies there is far from gen- 
eral agreement on the pros and cons 
of the plan to switch. From the sourc- 
es of major opposition in the milling 
industry it is observed that feed de- 
partments are solidly in favor of the 
hift to the hundredweight, the focal 
point of objection being with grain 
torage sections who fear the reac- 
tions of farmers at country storage 
points when they observe the storage 
charge differences as between the 
bushel and the hundredweight. 


that since have 


The USDA decision is expected to 
be made known shortly after Oct. 1, 
1957, and if the choice settles on the 
hundredweight, then USDA will 
promptly amend its previously an- 
nounced wheat loan program to the 
hundredweight basis and other loan 
bulletins will go on the hundred- 
weight basis thereafter. 

Officials of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service are to appear be- 
fore the national meeting of agri- 
cultural commissioners on Sept. 30 
It is possible that the last word on 
the subject will be spoken then 

One flour milling official, in a let- 
ter to Walter C. Berger, administra- 
tor of CSS, calls CSS to task for at- 
tempting to force the change on busi- 
ness at a time “when there are so 
many other problems in our business 
and agriculture that demand all our 
attention.” 


From another quarter, equally im- 
portant in the flour milling and grain 
processing industry, comes a com- 
munication from a top executive who 
says that his company went over 
to the hundredweight on its own 
initiative two years ago. He said 
that they can see no reason why 
the change should not be made and 
that they intend to stay on the hun- 
dredweight basis notwithstanding any 
decision by CSS at this time. They 
say inter-industry communications 
with officials of organizations op- 
posed to the CSS plan indicate that 
the opposition to the hundredweight 
is perhaps a “fuddy-duddy” type of 
stand-pattism which refuses to 
change because of always having 
done things one way and not liking 
the necessity of change. 
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Complaints Voiced 
Against Subsidy 
Calculations 


WASHINGTON—Present methods 
of Commodity Credit Corp. wheat 
subsidy calculations and the pricing 
of its wheat at Gulf and Atlantic 
ports are again resulting in unsatis- 
factory and discriminatory terms 
against east coast exporters of soft 
red wheat, traders complain. Previ- 
ously, complaints had come from Gulf 
exporters when subsidy terms and 
CCC pricing reflected unfavorably 
against their normal markets 

This condition is leading to the 
conclusion that the desirable objec- 
tive of a more satisfactory method 
of pricing wheat by the government 
and the setting of the subsidy pay- 
ment is yet to be attained. The re- 
sult may be another request from the 
export trade for a review of the pro- 
posal for a single subsidy available 
at all coastal ranges for any one day. 

The duality of the problem—the 
fixing of the subsidy and at the same 
time fixing CCC sales prices for 
wheat by coastal ranges—leads to de- 
spair that any workable formula can 
be achieved. However, it is pointed 
out that a single subsidy for all areas 
would limit the scope of the prob- 
lem, particularly the possibility of an 
expansion of the difficulties when the 
St. Lawrence Seaway project opens 
up. It can be expected that all in- 
terior ports west from Ohio lake 
ports as far north as Duluth will in 
sist on being designated for individ- 
ual subsidies 

Such a demand would come about 
if the tariff for the seaway is set 
at higher-than-economical rates. For 
instance, it has been learned that 
tolls necessary to meet amortization 
charges for bulk cargoes would be 
higher than competitive rates 

Consequently, some potential sea- 
way users insist that interior ports 
may demand an individual subsidy 
for their locations which would re- 
flect the higher toll for shipments on 
the seaway. Under the present mul- 
tiple subsidy operation precedent is 
established and if projected to cover 
interior ports, the subsidy program 
would be carrying the load for the 
seaway tolls, set at a noncompeti- 
tive level. In short, the farm program 
would be charged with part of the 
seaway toll 

The critics of the present method 
of calculating the subsidy and CCC 
grain pricing methods assert that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture can 
best improve its position by the in- 
auguration of a single subsidy pay- 
ment program, which would close the 
door on any further demand for mul- 
tiple subsidy points from the several 
inland ports which will consider 
themselves to be in an export posi- 
tion once the seaway is opened 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG —Price adjustment 
figures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Sept. 9 
to aid millers in meeting foreign 
competition in all export markets 
except the U.S. and U.K. and Europe 
are unchanged from the figures an- 
nounced at all ports Sept. 3. The 
levels now operating, with the pre- 
vious figures in parentheses, are as 
follows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports 8',¢ (7',¢); St. Lawrence ports 
and Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 
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WINNIPEG An average protein 
content of 13.9% for the 1957 wheat 
crop is predicted by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners Laboratory in 
a preliminary estimate released 
Sept. 3. This level is 0.4% above the 
long-term average, and 1.5% above 
the protein level of the 1956 crop. 

The effect of the new crop on the 
protein level of exports of Canadian 
wheat will develop gradually, the 
laboratory reported. Old crop wheat 
in store in Canadian ports must be 
shipped out before the new crop can 
forward. Exports will sub- 
sequently contain increasing propor- 
tions of new crop wheat. A gradual 
increase in the protein level of all 
grades may therefore be expected 
throughout the crop year 

The high protein content of the 
1957 crop is the result of lower rain- 
fall and higher temperatures than av- 
erage, the laboratory said. These 
semi-drouth conditions are also re- 
sponsible for the lower yields per 


move 
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Canadian Wheat Crop Average 
Protein Content Set at 13.9% 


acre obtained this year throughout 
most of Western Canada. 

For the past five years, the prairies 
have had good growing seasons, and 
large crops. The 1954 crop was a 
partial exception, since yields, which 
would otherwise have been high, were 
reduced by rust. But the protein 
level has averaged 12.7% for the past 
five years. This figure is 0.8% below 
the long-term average of 13.5%. 

Five successive crops of below av- 
erage protein level persuaded some 
overseas customers that the quality 
of Canadian wheat had deteriorated, 
and that this condition would be per- 
manent. The laboratory has consist- 
ently maintained that the weather 
was the controlling factor. High rain- 
fall gives low protein content and 
vice versa. The estimated level of 
13.9% for the 1957 crop, after a dry 
season, emphasizes this point. 

The laboratory's first estimate of 
protein content is based on analysis 
of 1,606 samples of new wheat. Of 
these, 384 came from Manitoba, 1,191 
from Saskatchewan and 31 from Al- 
berta. The preliminary estimate may 
have to be revised as more samples 
are received from areas where the 
harvest is still delayed 

The early tests suggest that pro- 
tein levels for grades 1, 2 and 3 
Northern will be close to 14.0%. 
There will be some 4 Northern and 4 
Special of considerably higher pro- 
tein levels from areas where drouth 
produced wheat of low bushel weight 

The laboratory expects to publish 
a preliminary protein map for the 
1957 wheat crop before the end of 
September 
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Bakery Research 


Director Named 


NEW YORK—Harold W. Shannon, 
vice president of the bakery division 
of H. C. Brill Co., Ine., Newark, N.J., 
has announced the appointment of 
Hector Zucchino as research director 
Mr. Zucchino was formerly with Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. as section head of 
the research laboratory working on 
dessert preparations, starches and 
stabilizers. Prior to that he was with 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. as a 
chemist studying fats, oils and emul- 
sifiers. 

Mr. Shannon said that appointment 
is another step by Brill to provide the 
baking industry with the latest tech- 
nical information in the bakery in 
gredient field 

OnRea S THE STAFF OF Lire 
KROGER SALES UP 

CINCINNATI Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the eighth four-week period 
ended Aug. 10, 1957, totaled $124,738. - 
203, an increase of 13% over sales of 
$110,163 517 for the corresponding 
four-week period a year ago. Cumula- 
tive sales for the first eight periods 
of 1957 totaled $1,003,101,058, a 12% 
increase over sales of $896 364,052 for 
the same eight periods in 1956. Aver- 
age number of Kroger stores in oper- 
ation during the period was 1,442 
compared with 1,502 during the 1956 
eighth period, a decrease of 4%. 
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(Continued from page 9) 





Confusion and Competition,” Mr. Lie- 


henow called attention to the utter 
disregard which the Commodity 
Credit Corp. has consistently shown 
for the absolute and definite dictate 


of Congress on the subject of the 
rovernment agency side-tracking the 
levitimate grain trade when taking 
iny and most of its merchandis- 
inv Tunctions 

Vir. Liebenow showed how on July 
|! of this year, in addition to about 
1 billion bushels of other commodi- 


ties, CCC owned “lock, stock and bar- 
rel 1,370,000,000 bu. corn and how 
in vhat the government apency 


called a “progress report” released 
on June 20, CCC predicted that it will 
he making sales this coming year 
vhich will account for two-thirds of 
the corn merchandising business of 
the entire country, 

very specific in his in- 
dictment of this violation of the spirit 


Becoming 


and the intent of the law, Mr. Liebe- 
now quoted chapter, book and verse 
on the subject and then made this 
observation: “Although the policy of 
Congre has been declared in un- 
mistakable language, through con- 


fusion, through misunderstanding or 
by me other intent) or purpose, 
CCC has violated the poliey of Con- 
r time and time again to the ex 


tent that it is not just a competitor 
of the wrain trade, but instead a 
threat to the continued existence of 


the entire agricultural marketing 
this country.” 

Vir. Liebenow also showed the price 
impact which heavy sales of default 
ed corn by the government had dur- 
ing the first three months this year 
is compared with the same three in 
1956 ‘From January 1 through 
Viarch 31, 1957, CCC corn sales were 
102.531,000 bu. vs. 26,393,000 bu. in 
the ime quarter the year before 
Prices for No, 2 yellow corn broke 
6¢ bu. at Chicago during that three 


tructure of 


months this year while they rose 
14'o¢ bu. in early 1956,” said Mr. Lie- 
benow 

In conelusion, Mr. Liebenow said: 
I have endeavored to give you the 


fact is I see them facts that 
prompted me to commence by saying 
that we share a serious problem 
which takes an abundance of con- 
simply put, it is—How 
in business.” 

itly stepped up utilization re- 
search offers the most promising ave- 
ultimately solving the prob- 
lems of agricultural surpluses, J. Le- 
Roy Welsh, Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
told the grain and feed men, 
Vir. Welsh, chairman of the Com- 
the Increased Industrial 
Use of Avricultural Products, appoint- 


ick ration 
to tay 


rue for 


Omaha 


ml ion on 


ed by President Eisenhower, report- 
ed some of the conclusions reached 
by the commission after extensive 
study of the problem. 

‘Before 1930, agricultural commod- 


ities had practically no competition 
in industrial flelds from other raw 
materials,” Mr, Welsh said, 


he only fibers used were cotton, 


wool ilk and so forth. The only 
detergent was soap made from fats 
and oils. All adhesives came from 
tarch, glue and gums, Upholstery 
was made from leather, cotton or 
wool. Practically all shoes and trav- 


eling bags 
All paint 


dryin oll 


were made from leather. 
were made from vegetable 
Alcohol was made from 


mola and corn and you will note 
all of these are products of the farm, 

“In the early 20's, the chemical 
and petroleum industries — started 


strong research programs to produce 


new products and during this time 
there had been little culture, land 
grant colleges or processing indu 


tries. Most of our 
culture was for ‘increasing farm pro 
duction.’ 


research on agri 


“By the middle 30's, as the re 
search expanded, the petroleum in 
dustry was expanding sharply and 


nylon, synthetic detergents and plas 


tics became commercialized. Conse 
quently, agriculture lost a large share 
of its market in the industrial field 
So it becomes increasingly evident 


that agriculture has simply been ‘re 
searched’ out of its own natural mat 


ket. While utilization research on 
agricultural products was making 
little progress, industrial research 


had grown from a yearly activity of 
less than a half-billion-dollars to the 
present six-billion-dollar industry 
and they are employing over 500,000 
persons, This is where the graduates 
of our colleges have going for 
the past 10 years 


been 


Surplus of Starches 
“Our grain surpluses are largely a 
surplus of 
surplus of 


there is no 


Amer 


starches as 


proteins either in 


ica or the balance of the world. Al 
cohol is made from starches alone 
and in turn alcohol can be made 


into butadiene and from there it can 
be transformed into the same prod 
ucts made from petroleum 


“Of course, it will take subsidiz 


ing, trial commercialization and fun 
damental research to lower the cost 
of conversion but it seems highly 
probable within 5 or 10 years 
through this mean our scientists 
could find a method of making the 
starches available, on a_ profitable 


basis, for industrial use 
“In our report, we have listed ove 
100 research projects that promise 
when completed, to add very mate 
rially to the consumption of our farm 
surpluses, 
“When the 


of our grains are 


uch 
by sci 


economics of use 


ironed out 


entific studies, this market promises 
an outlet for several hundred mil 
lion bushels of our surplu rrain 
yearly. Our task forces were unani 
mous in their conclusions that the 
lack of utilization research was the 


main cause of our present troubles 


Use for Surpluses 
Use of agricultural surpluses in in 
dustry was advocated by Sen. Charl 


Ek. Potter (R., Mich.) in his addres 





E. B. Evans 


Surpluses of agricultural products 
in our land of abundance seem to 
be something we cannot change in 
the near future,” Sen. Potter said, 
o we might as well learn to live 
with them. We must find a way to 
eliminate the need for costly restric- 
tions, supports and artificial surplus- 
disposing operations 

“And there is a way open to us. 
If we raise more wheat than can be 
directly for feeding men and 
animals, then modern science in 
chemical laboratories can find out the 
elements which make up that grain 
of wheat and its by-products and see 
for what those e!ements can be used 
in our complex economy.” 


used 








Sen. Potter delivered his address 
during the convention banquet 
BU.-VS.-CWT. 
(Continued from page 9) 
tion will be heard before a formal 


decision is announced 
It is commented in some quarters 
that 


making a 


businessmen have been 
frontal attack on the fed- 
eral budget, it is difficult to see how 
they can sustain objections to 
saving goals, particularly since USDA 


are at 


ince 


cost- 


officials the same time being 
upported, it is said, by important 
rain merchandising and processing 
companies who are already working 
on a hundredweight basis. Even with- 
in companies there is far from gen- 
eral agreement on the pros and cons 
of the plan to switch. From the sourc- 
es of major opposition in the milling 
industry it is observed that feed de- 
partments are solidly in favor of the 
hift to the hundredweight, the focal 
point of being with grain 
torage sections who fear the reac- 
farmers at country storage 
points when they observe the storage 
differences as between the 
and the hundredweight 


objection 
tions of 


charge 
bushel 

The USDA decision is expected to 
be made known shortly after Oct. 1, 
1957, and if the choice settles on the 
hundredweight, then USDA will 
promptly amend its previously an- 
nounced wheat loan program to the 
hundredweight basis and other loan 
bulletins will go on the hundred- 
weight basis thereafter 

Officials of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service are to appear be- 
fore the national meeting of agri- 
cultural commissioners on Sept. 30 
It is possible that the last word on 
the subject will be spoken then 

One flour milling official, in a let- 
ter to Walter C. Berger, administra- 
tor of CSS, calls CSS to task for at- 
tempting to force the change on busi- 
time “when there 
many other problems in our business 
and agriculture that demand all our 
ittention.” 


ness at a are so 


From another quarter, equally im- 
portant in the flour milling and grain 
processing industry, comes a com- 
munication from a top executive who 


says that his company went over 
to the hundredweight on its own 
initiative two years ago. He said 
that they can see no reason why 


the change should not be made and 
that they intend to stay on the hun- 
dredweight basis notwithstanding any 
decision by CSS at this time. They 
say inter-industry communications 
with officials of organizations op- 
posed to the CSS plan indicate that 
the opposition to the hundredweight 
is perhaps a “fuddy-duddy” type of 
stand-pattism which refuses to 
change because of always having 
done things one way and not liking 
the necessity of change. 
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Complaints Voiced 
Against Subsidy 
Calculations 


WASHINGTON—Present 
of Commodity Credit Corp 
subsidy calculations and the pricing 
of its wheat at Gulf and Atlantic 
ports are again resulting in unsatis- 


methods 
wheat 


factory and discriminatory terms 
against east coast exporters of soft 
red wheat, traders complain. Previ- 


ously, complaints had come from Gulf 
exporters when subsidy term 
CCC pricing reflected unfavorably 
against their normal markets 


This condition is leading to the 
conclusion that the desirable objec- 
tive of a more satisfactory method 


of pricing wheat by the government 
and the setting of the subsidy pay- 
ment is yet to be attained. The re- 


sult may be another request from the 
export trade for a review of the pro- 
posal for a single subsidy available 
at all coastal ranges for any one day 

The duality of the problem—the 
fixing of the subsidy and at the same 
time fixing CCC sales prices for 
wheat by coastal ranges—leads to de- 
spair that any workable formula can 
be achieved. However, it 
out that a single subsidy for all areas 
would limit the the prob- 
lem, particularly the possibility of an 
expansion of the difficulties when the 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


is pointed 


scope of 


project opens 
up. It can be expected that all in- 
terior ports west from Ohio lake 
ports as far north as Duluth will in 
sist on being designated for individ 


ual subsidies 

Such a demand would come 
if the tariff for the seaway is set 
at higher-than-economical rates. For 
instance, it has learned that 
tolls necessary to meet amortization 
charges for bulk cargoes would be 
higher than competitive rates 


about 


been 


Consequently, some potential sea 
way users insist that interior ports 
may demand an individual subsidy 


for their locations which would re- 
flect the higher toll for shipments on 
the seaway. Under the mul- 
tiple subsidy operation precedent is 
established and if projected to cover 
interior ports, the subsidy 
would be carrying the 
seaway tolls, set at a 


present 


program 
load for the 
noncom peti- 
tive level. In short, the farm program 
would be charged with part of the 
seaway toll 

The the present method 
of calculating the subsidy and CCC 
grain pricing methods assert that the 


critics of 


U.S. Department of Agriculture can 
best improve its position by the in- 
auguration of a single subsidy pay 


ment program, which would close the 
door on any further demand for mul- 
tiple subsidy points from the 
inland which will 

themselves to be in an 


everal 
ports consider 
export 
tion once the seaway is opened 


posi- 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG —Price adjustment 
figures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Sept. 9 
to aid millers in meeting foreign 
competition in all export markets 
except the U.S. and U.K. and Europe 
are unchanged from the figures an- 
nounced at all ports Sept. 3. The 
levels now operating, with the pre- 
vious figures in parentheses, are as 
follows: Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
ports 8',¢ (7',¢); St. Lawrence ports 
and Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 
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WINNIPEG An average protein 
content of 13.9% for the 1957 wheat 
crop is predicted by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners Laboratory in 
a preliminary estimate released 
Sept. 3. This level is 0.4% above the 
long-term average, and 1.5% above 
the protein level of the 1956 crop. 

The effect of the new crop on the 
protein level of exports of Canadian 
wheat will develop gradually, the 
laboratory reported. Old crop wheat 
in store in Canadian ports must be 
shipped out before the new crop can 
move forward. Exports will sub- 
sequently contain increasing propor- 
tions of new crop wheat. A gradual 
increase in the protein level of all 
grades may therefore be expected 
throughout the crop year 

The high protein content of the 
1957 crop is the result of lower rain- 
fall and higher temperatures than av- 
erage, the laboratory said. These 
semi-drouth conditions are also re- 
sponsible for the lower yields per 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Canadian Wheat Crop Average 
Protein Content Set at 13.9% 


acre obtained this year throughout 
most of Western Canada. 

For the past five years, the prairies 
have had good growing seasons, and 
large crops. The 1954 crop was a 
partial exception, since yields, which 
would otherwise have been high, were 
reduced by rust. But the protein 
level has averaged 12.7% for the past 
five years. This figure is 0.8% below 
the long-term average of 13.5%. 

Five successive crops of below av- 
erage protein level persuaded some 
overseas customers that the quality 
of Canadian wheat had deteriorated, 
and that this condition would be per- 
manent. The laboratory has consist- 
ently maintained that the weather 
was the controlling factor. High rain- 
fall gives low protein content and 
vice versa. The estimated level of 
13.9% for the 1957 crop, after a dry 
season, emphasizes this point. 

The laboratory's first estimate of 
protein content is based on analysis 
of 1,606 samples of new wheat. Of 
these, 384 came from Manitoba, 1,191 
from Saskatchewan and 31 from Al- 
berta. The preliminary estimate may 
have to be revised as more samples 
are received from areas where the 
harvest is still delayed 

The early tests suggest that pro- 
tein levels for grades 1, 2 and 3 
Northern will be close to 14.0% 
There will be some 4 Northern and 4 
Special of considerably higher pro- 
tein levels from areas where drouth 
produced wheat of low bushel weight 

The laboratory expects to publish 
a preliminary protein map for the 
1957 wheat crop before the end of 
September 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF ve 


Bakery Research 


Director Named 


NEW YORK— Harold W. Shannon, 
vice president of the bakery division 
of H. C. Brill Co., Inc., Newark, N.J., 
has announced the appointment of 
Hector Zucchino as research director 
Mr. Zucchino was formerly with Gen- 
eral Foods Corp. as section head of 
the research laboratory working on 
dessert preparations, starches and 
stabilizers. Prior to that he was with 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. as a 
chemist studying fats, oils and emul- 
sifiers 

Mr. Shannon said that appointment 
is another step by Brill to provide the 
baking industry with the latest tech- 
nical information in the bakery in 
gredient field 

KROGER SALES UP 

CINCINNATI-Sales of the Kroger 
Co. for the eighth four-week period 
ended Aug. 10, 1957, totaled $124,738 - 
203, an increase of 13% over sales of 
$110,163 517 for the corresponding 
four-week period a year ago. Cumula 
tive sales for the first eight periods 
of 1957 totaled $1,003.101,058, a 12% 
increase over sales of $896 364.052 for 
the same eight periods in 1956. Aver- 
age number of Kroger stores in oper- 
ation during the period was 1,442 
compared with 1,502 during the 1956 
eighth period, a decrease of 4%. 
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COVER PICTURE —Intimately as- 

iated with the life and renown of 
John Howard Payne, author of the 
immortal refrain. “Home, Sweet 
Home is the old windmill on the 
rounds of his grandfather's estate 
in Feast Hampton, Long Island, ad- 
jacent to the house in which he was 


born. The buildings of the home- 
tead, shown in the cover picture of 
this issue, are now maintained by the 


illage of East Hampton as a public 
museum 

wo problems confronted the vil 
lage authorities in the establishment 
of this museum, One was the acqui- 
ition of the several buildings and 
parcels of land now comprising the 
reassembled property, This was ac- 
complished at an ultimate cost of 
ibout $60,000, chiefly through ,the 
wise forethought and generosity of 
Gustav H. Buek, whose interest in 
intiquities led him to begin consoli- 
dating the various titles more than 
four decades ago 

hut a far more troublesome prob- 
lem for the village statesmen lay in 
establishing beyond peradventure ol 
doubt that East Hampton was 
Payne's birthplace, Many places had 
laid claim to this distinetion, seven 
of them with serious pretensions 
Fifteen years of patient research 
vere required to satisfy the village 
iuthorities that East Hampton was 
the right place 

Proof largely was a_ process of 
climination, One by one the other 
claimants were ruled out, No official 
or private record of Payne's birth 


‘ ts, but it is now positively assert 
ed to have oecurred in East Hamp 
ti n June 9, 1791 
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OHLO HERITAGE—A reporter for 
the Sunday Messenger newspaper at 


London, Ohio, has come up with some 
entichtening historical facts about the 
early days of milling in his area as 


the result of an interview with Robert 
Keyvne the miller at Logan, Ohio 
lhe Keynes family has operated a 
mill at Logan for almost 90 years 
Located in southeastern Ohio, it has 
a capacity of 800 sacks flour a day, 
and is the fifth largest mill in the 
state 

Mr. Keynes can recall the days 
when there were more than 250 small 
mills seattered around Ohio, com- 





pared with approximately 30 that he rotations and the use of trap crops 
knows of now have been practised with some suc- 
The Logan mill was started by the ce in the past, but the introduction 
firm of Keynes & Wellman in 1869 f the solid-stemmed wheat varieties, 
the former being a grandfather of the Rescue and Chinook, has been the 
present operator. The original ill utstanding contribution towards con- 
burned in 1887 and was rebuilt in trol of the Wheat Stem Sawfly 


1889. Robert Keyne ha been in 
charge since the death of his fathe 
in 1942. The mill today is Diesel 


Female sawflies lay their eggs by 
inserting their saw-like ovipositor in- 
to the plant stems. Although several 


powered and employs approximately é ire laid in each stem, only one 
14 persons larva survives on each stem, as this 

e®¢e¢ pecies of insect practices cannibal- 
SAWFLY INFESTATION DE ism. The surviving larva feeds on the 
CLINES—During the past 15 year i oft material within the stem and 
marked decline in wheat stem sawfly eats its way through all the nodes as 


the plant matures. Full larval size is 
ittained just prior to plant maturity, 
ind at that time the pest moves to 
the bottom of the stem, where it cuts 
a circular groove in the stem wall 
ly disappeared, with only small local ibove ground level. Wind and rain 
outbreaks appearing in western Sa will break off these weakened stems, 
katchewan and southern Alberta, D1 thus providing an escape route for 
C, W. Farstad, entomologist-in-charge the insect when it reaches the adult 
of the crop insect unit at the Leth tage of development. It is difficult, 
bridge Science Service Laboratorie ind usually impossible, to harvest 
Canadian Department of Agriculture rain broken off in this manner. In- 
says the development of resistant ect feeding on material within the 


tem does not appear to har e 
wheat varieties and weather condi em doc no ippear » harm th 


infestations ha occurred on the 
prairies of Western Canada, In 1942 
millions of bushels of grain were lost 
by the ravages of this insect. By 
1956 severe infestations had practical 


tions that have favored the increase juality of the grain to any great ex- 

of parasitism are undoubtedly the tent 

main contributing factors responsible eee 

for this tremendous change FAMILY OF 50,000 CHILDREN— 
Spring wheat, spring rye, and dur Some interesting figures have been 

um wheat to a lesser extent, are the issued on the food consumption of 

most susceptible crops to this native yne small segment of one of the flour 

pest of the prairies. Various control milling and baking industries’ best 


measures such as deep plowing, crop customers—-the public school pupils 








DISPLAY MATERIAL—This array of display material is available in kit form 
from international Milling Co. to bakers to help them promote and sell Dutch 
apple ple. The kit is the third in a series of six separate merchandising kits 
which comprise International's “Promotion Pack for Busy Bakers.” Kits now 
in distribution are pineapple cake, sandwich buns and Dutch apple pie. Eng- 
lish toffee cookies, festival cake and lemon pie kits will follow in that order, 
approximately every other month. The promotion has been designed for 
bakers on a year-around basis. 
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of Louisville, Ky. The school board 
has estimated that Louisville pupils 
will eat 159,500 loaves of bread and 
275,500 packages of buns and rolls 


during the 1957-58 school year as 
part of the school lunch program 
Louisville pupils will also consume 


30,000 Ib. of oatmeal cookies durin; 
the school yeal The school district 
has an enrollment of almost 50,000 
pupils 


SMALL BUSINESS AT RECORD 
LEVEL—The number of small busi- 
ness firms—-companies with less than 
100 employees—-has reached a record 
high, according to a report by the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
eI 

Totaling 4,209,000 in a tabulation 
based on latest available figures, the 
“small firm” aspect of the American 
industrial picture has maintained a 
vigorous growth since 1926, NAM 
said. For example, the increase in 
the past 10 years has been three 
quarters of a million firms 

Aside from temporary effects of 
depression and war during the 30- 
year period studied, the number of 
small business firms has kept con 
stant pace with population growth 
For every 1,000 people last year, 
there were about 25 of these firms 
The same was true in 1926, 1936 and 
1946 

If the trend continues, NAM said, 
we may expect to have as many as 
9,700,000 small business firms in the 
U.S. by 1976 " 

The decade-by-decade growth of 
small business firms—estimated on 
the basis of U.S. Department of 
Commerce data—is shown by these 
figures: 1926: 2,920,000 small busi- 
ness firms; 1936: 3,039,000 small 
business firms; 1946: 3,452,000 small 
business firms; 1956: 4,209,000 


& & & NATIONAL FLORAL EM- 

BLEM—Sen. Paul H. Douglas of II- 

linois has introduced a resolution 

calling upon the President to name 

the golden corn tassel as our na- 

tional floral emblem. At his request, 

the following poem, written by V. Y 

Dallman, Illinois State Register, 

was published in the Congressional 

Record: 

To all people of the Nation 

It's a source of inspiration. 

Omens, rich, it is bestowing 

When from deep-green stalks it’s 
growing. 

And, in sun-kissed, golden glory 

Tells America’s brave story. 

Its gold miracle of seeding 

Serves the food which all are need 
ing. 

From its generous fruition 

Man and beast obtain nutrition. 

Through process of distillation 

There comes smiles of inspiration 

Worldly cares we are defying 

With corn’s golden tassel flying 

Great today mankind’s elation. 

It’s the flower of the Nation. 
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ILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Wiseblatt 
gave this report on bread flavor 
during the symposium on the chemis- 
try of natural food flavors which was 
sponsored by the National Academy 
of Sciences National Research Council 
for the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
Institute for the Armed 
Forces. Dr. Wiseblatt, a native of 
Montreal, Quebec, joined the labora- 
tory staff of the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, in May, 1954. 


tainer 


probably a truism to point out 
bland food products, sensory 
will be influenced heavily 
by tactual White 
bread is ordinarily rather bland in 
dor and taste oO that flavor com- 
parisons, even by a trained test panel, 
vill in all probability reflect in some 
degree the crumb textures of the va- 
amples 

There is no unanimity of opinion 
as to what flavor properties are the 
nost desirable ones in bread. Prefer- 
ences vary widely between regions as 
countries, both as to flavor 
and texture. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that progress in the inves- 
tigation of bread flavor factors has 
been slow. Even the magnitude of the 
part played by flavor in bread accept- 
ance is in considerable doubt. Many 
people are highly critical of the bland- 
f currently sold white bread, es- 
pecially those who are old enough to 
ecall the homemade bread which was 
fairly common several decades ago 
Some few still have access to home- 
while there is 
i small but loyal market for a num- 


that in 
judgments 


characteristics 


well as 


naked bread or roll 


ber of brands of home-style, compact 

which command premium 
price However, the fact remains 
that a good 90% of all bread sold is 


the conventional type of white bread 
An extensive consumer’ preference 
tudy conducted in Rockford, IIL, re- 
cent demonstrated clearly that, of 

types of bread supplied, the 


eferred wv 


vas essentially identi- 


I ! t white read produced 
large wholesale bakeries at 

’ { 
J nat extent | flavor a factor 
d preference and consumption? 


Ar lea of the state of thinking with 
to bread flavor may be gained 
the results of the above-cited 
took part in 
the read consumption studies also 
were canvassed for their views on the 


Homemakers who 


THE FLAVOR OF BREAD 


By DR. LAZARE WISEBLATT 


American Institute of Baking 


What bread characteristics would 
they, as judges, be most critical of? 

What bread characteristics would 
they consider as most desirable? 

What were their opinions about 
white bread as currently available in 
supermarkets, etc.? 

More than half named “poor taste’ 
as an important factor for criticism 
and about half considered “good 
taste” as important to quality. How- 
ever, among the opinions of the typi- 
cal commercial product, only about 
15% cited its good flavor, and an 
equal percentage cited its poor flavor 
or lack of flavor. It would appear 
that the average homemaker, at least 
in this sampling, professes greater 
discrimination than she practices 

As with all processed foods, the 
flavor of bread is a function partly of 
the ingredients and partly of the 
processing. The normal ingredients of 
bread, apart from certain specialty 
breads containing caraway seeds 
raisins, cheese, or other such addi- 
tions, are all mild in flavor, as is a 
freshly mixed dough. The tremendous 
complex of enzymatic reactions dur- 
ing fermentation gives rise to the for- 
mation of many new substances suffi- 
ciently volatile to produce olfactory 
stimuli. The actual baking process, in 
the course of which crust is formed 
at a temperature which may reach 
150° C., while the loaf interior ap- 
proaches the boiling temperature of 
water, engenders many new reaction 
products which contribute greatly to 
flavor. 

Role of Ingredients 

Flour as such contributes very little 
to flavor, assuming, of course, that 
the flour is free of foreign matter 
such as fumigant residues, and was 
milled from sound wheat. Wheat 
germ, as found in whole wheat flour 
has a characteristic nutty taste and 
aroma, but this is extremely diluted 
in the actual flour. In a taste panel 
comparison of baked from 
white flour and wheat germ flour, the 
test was conducted in a darkroom il 
luminated only by yellow light, mask- 
ing the difference in crumb color 
Panel members were unable to dis 
tinguish between the two breads with 
any degree of statistical significance 

Yeast has a characteristic flavor 
but the amounts normally used in 
breadmaking will not contribute sig- 
nificantly to the bread flavor. Baking 
powder biscuits to which 3% of com- 
pressed bakers’ yeast has been added 


breads 


when mixing the ingredients, and 
which were baked immediately, could 
not be distinguished in flavor from 
biscuits made identically, but without 
adding yeast. 

Milk, usually in the form of non-fat 
roller- or spray-dried milk solids, is 
an important minor ingredient in 
much of the white bread produced to- 
day. From 3 to 6%, expressed on a 
flour-weight basis, is the common 
range for nonfat milk solids. Oxidized 
flavors in the milk solids may be de- 
tectable in the bread; but a more se- 
rious danger is that oxidation prod- 
ucts from the milk solids may react 
with the lipids of the flour, yeast and 
shortening to produce additional ob- 
jectionable flavors 

Ingredients such as malt and “yeast 
foods” are used in proportions too 
small to affect the flavor of the fin- 
ished product materially. Added su 
crose is largely used up during fer- 
mentation, but when added at fairly 
high levels, there is a discernible dif 
ference in taste (due in large part to 
the sweetness of fructose). Salt, al- 
though used at low levels (about 2% 
based on flour weight is usual), has 
a vital part in enhancing the sensory 
ippreciation of any baked product 
Commercial bakery shortenings as 
used today, made mainly from highly 
refined and deodorized fats, show ex- 
cellent stability at oven tempera- 
tures: a good antioxidant-containing 
hortening should not contribute off 
flavors. 

Role of Fermentation 

The chief end products of panary 
fermentation are ethyl alcohol and 
carbon dioxide. Many other 
pounds are formed enzymatically 
vhich have definite flavor character 
tic It is possible to bake bread 
om a yeasted dough which is not 
en time to ferment but is raised by 
chemical gas production uch bread 
vill look and feel acceptable, but will 
he deficient in taste and aroma. On 


com- 


fy 


the other hand, some commercially 
practical processe for breadmaking 
irry out fermentation separately 
the flour, and yield bread of 
excellent flavor. One such method, the 
American Dry Milk Institute 
rment method, consists of allowing 
ist to ferment 

n, containing also salt, milk solids 

t food and perhaps malt. The 
suid ferment then is added to flour, 
dough is mixed, and this is imme- 
\iately ready for molding, proofing 


stable 


sucrose in a solu- 





and baking. Bread baked by this tech- 
nique was compared by a_ trained 
panel with bread baked by a conven- 
tional sponge-and-dough method from 
the same ingredients; there was no 
difficulty in distinguishing the two 
products by flavor, but no significant 
preference was shown for one over 
the other 
bread baked by the 
sponge-and-dough method with that 
baked by the straight-dough method, 
it is generally considered that the 
latter develops better flavor from the 
same ingredients. Although there is 
some evidence that the physical treat- 
ment in mixing has something to do 
with flavor in bread, the differences 
in fermentation are probably chiefly 
responsible for the flavor differences 
between the two types of bread 
Bread baked from  hand-molded 
doughs has been reported to be supe 
rior in flavor to that from machined 
doughs, and it may be that the 
greater physical abuse caused by ma- 
chining allows more of the volatile 
flavorants to escape from the pas 
cells in the dough before oven heat 
can partially seal these cells 

As to the types of substances 
which may be formed during fermen 
tation, most of our information has 
been provided by the brewing and 
wine-making scientists. H. Luers has 

(Turn to FLAVOR on page Iba) 
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Dr. Lazare Wiseblatt 
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BUHLER 
neuimnaue 


CLEANING HOUSE 


Now cleaning house installations can be sim- 
plified and concentrated into small areas with 
Buhler pneumatic systems. They permit the 
greatest possible capacity per cubic foot of space, 
and can be readily installed in existing mills 
without major changes in the present layout. 
You get easier maintenance, better accessi- 
bility, greater cleanliness and sanitation, more 
light, easier supervision, more room, and less 
risk of fire than with mechanical conveyors... 





NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SYSTEM 





and smaller dust-recovery plants are required. 

Moreover, in Buhler pneumatic systems, the 
air conveys and also aspirates the discharged 
grain, removing light impurities such as dust 
and straw and reducing the risk of infestation. 
Additional aspiration takes place on each 
vertical lift. 

Buhler systems operate entirely automatically. 
Installation—vertical or horizontal—is quick and 
inexpensive. 


Write for full details, 






Buhler Mill Engineering Co. 


4207 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 9, Mina. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 


26 Logem Street, Muncy, Pa. 


Buhler Brothers (Canada) Ltd. 


24 King St. West, Toroato 1, Ontario 
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Accu icy, efficiency 


safety 


simplicity and 
among the words 
used to describe 
Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co. plant at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


these are 


which have been 


operations of the new 


The million-dollar mill, which has 
just recently begun production, will 


provide Hubbard Sunshine feeds and 
concentrates for dealers and feed- 
ers in Iowa and parts of surround- 
tate 

Th l the third plant for the 
company others being '‘ocated at 
Marion, Ind., and at the firm's head- 
quarters in Mankato, Minn. ‘The new 


push-button mill 


official was 


explained company 
built to handle increased 
and provide better service in 


the rea. Products are mostly con- 
centrats for free-choice feeding or 
for nixing with grain by local 
deal 

The mill w'll make swine, poultry, 
dairy and beef feeds, including high- 
molass¢ and other feeds for beef 
cattle in the important cattle feeding 


tate of lowa 


Phe plant is de 


quick service 


igned to provide 
in loading out and ship- 
ping feeds in bag or bulk, by rail or 
truck. The location is near principal 


highwa erving Cedar Ro«pids. 

The new mill is noted for a num- 
ber of features in design and con- 
struction, and these start right with 


the construction of the plant build- 
in The entire plant—including the 
warehouse, a separate air-conditioned 
office building and the boiler house 

is built of Armco steel, and all floors 
are concrete. The exterior is made 
of Armco Steelox panels. This is be- 
lieved to be the first feed plant built 
with this material 


The lower floors of the mill and 


warehouse have fiberglass insulation 
between exterior and interior panels 
Interior paneling in the modern of- 
fice building is pre-finished elm 

The nill was designed and engi- 
neered by T. E. Ibberson Co., Minne- 
ipol vorking closely with Walter 
J. Arnold, Hubbard’s feed mill super- 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Operation of New Hubbard Milling Co. 
Plant in lowa Marked by Efficiency 


By ROGER BERGLUND 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


intendent from Mankato, and com- 
pany officers. The general contrac- 
tor was Abell-Howe Co. of Cedar 


Rapids and Chicago 

The plant is capable of producing 
about 35 tons of feed an hour, Mr 
Arnold said, and the mill will be 
operated by 16 men, including receiv- 
ing, processing and handling afd 
loading out 

The facilities are 
gredients will be 
and easily, with marked efficiency. 
Also, Mr. Arnold pointed out, the 
control and batch mixing system as- 
sures accuracy of mixing. At the 
same time, he noted, simplicity of 
operation of the modern mill makes 
for smooth functioning 

A good many of Mr. Arnold's ideas 
on controls, flow and the various 
phases of operation are apparent in 
the mill. 

The plant gives the appearance of 
having adequate room and not being 
crowded. In fact, provision has been 
made for any changes or expansion 
later. For example, more ingredient 
bins could be added, or additional 
equipment could be easily moved in, 
or premixing could be put on a push- 
button basis like the other mixing, 
or the control system could easily 
be changed to become still more au- 
tomatic. 


such that in- 
handled speedily 


Equipment 


Equipment in the plant includes 
the following: California hard pellet 
mill, cooler and crumbler; Wenger 
fat handling, soft pellet and molasses 
equipment; Strong-Scott batch mix- 
ers and scalpers; Jacobson hammer- 
mill; Fairbanks-Morse and Richard- 
son seales; Payloader for unloading 
cars; Exbinners; control panel made 
by Minnesota Scale Mfg. Co. (Minne- 
apolis); Bemis packing equipment; 
Yale fork-lift trucks; Butler steel 
bins and tanks; Hayes & Stolz dis- 
tributor; Day dust collecting equip- 
ment; Anderson-Crane Co. (Minne- 
apolis) electric motors; Puritan Mfg. 
Co. (Omaha) spouting 

The five-story mill 
by 57 ft. on the 


building is 50 
first floor and nar- 
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The first picture shows the 3-ton Strong-Scott mixer in the basement which 
does the mixing job and the surge hopper. Also shown is the fat work tank 


rower on the upper floors. Ingredients 
and premixes are stored in outside 
steel] tanks above the mixing area 
The warehouse is 50 ft. wide and 
extends out 220 ft. from the mill 
building. It will hold 1,000 
bagged material. Fat and molasses 
tanks are 
house 


tons of 
storage located in the 
boiler 

Ingredient receiving hoppers, Ex 
binners, hammermill, fat work tank 
batch mixers and room are 
located in the basement. On the 
first floor are the batching control 
room ingredient receiving 
two-stage horizontal cooler 
for high-molasses pellets and packer 
for soft pellets 


locker 


scales, 


controls 


The second floor includes hard and 
soft pelleting equipment and pack 
ers for all feeds except soft pellets 
Scalpers are on the fifth floor and 
the distributor for mixed feed on 
the fourth floor 


A feature of the plant is a power 
control center on floor, and 
there is special interlocking for each 
production unit, such as receiving 
or pelleting. If any part of an ope 
ation must be shut down ior 
reason, the 
stopped at the 
ivoiding clogging 
er difficulty 


each 


emer 

ntire flow 
same time, 
piling up and oth 


pency or any 
can be 


Facilities are provided for loading 
out feed in either bags or bulk 

Here is a run-down on the 
operations 

Ingredient Receiving and Storage: 
All principal ingredients are received 
and handled in bulk, Cars are unload 
ed under a covered area adjacent 
to the mill building. Hopper cars dis 
charge into a hopper under the track, 
and boxcars are unloaded by Pay 
loader through another ovening into 
the same hopper. An Exbinner and 
conveyor move materials to the re 
ceiving leg. Bulk ingredients received 
it the truck dump are also moved 
by Exbinner and screw 
the receiving leg 

One of Mr. Arnold's ideas in han 
diing and switching boxcars on the 
tiack along the mill 


plant 


conveyor 10 


building and 


a. 
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This picture taken from one end of 


the plant shows the mill building 
and the outside ingredient bins and 
premix bins above the mixing area, 
On the right may be seen the spout 
through which bulk feed is loaded 
into trucks. 


warehouse is the use of a Whietting 
Trackmobile. (See picture.) This is 
used to move cars to and away from 
the unloading hopper or the ware- 
house car spots. The unloading man 
handles the cars 

A control 
control for 
located 
Here the 
being 


panel and distributor 
receiving operations are 
near the unloading points 
operator directs materials 
elevated directly to certain 
bins, or to conveyors over ingredi- 
ent bins or which weighs 
materials before they go into bins 
Screw conveyors over the ingredi- 
ent tanks move materials into the 
proper bins. A control board on the 
first floor provides a diagram of the 
bins, and controls are pulled to 
change valves and slides and move 
ingredients into certain tanks 
There are 12 steel ingredient bins 
outside and above the mixing area 
Each of these is 7 ft. tn diameter 
and 50 ft. high. In addition there are 
seven premix bins, 22 ft. high and 
3 or 4 ft. in diameter 

Grain to be ground foes to the 
hammermill in the basement and is 
reelevated to one of the 12 storage 
and working bins above the mixer 
Mixing and Distribution: From the 
control room on the first floor, the 
operator directs ingredients by “push 
button” through the mixing opera- 
tion and controls the distribution of 
the mixed feed to bins ahead of pack- 
ing or further processing. Thus, much 
of the entire plant's operation is con 


to a scale 





fro a which heated animal fat is directed into the mixer. In the second ple- 
ture is the Wenger soft pellet and California hard pellet equipment, 
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Satisfaction 
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Are Synonymous with 





SILK 





Kegistered Trade Mark 


Manufactured for more than a century by 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD FILS MFG. CO. 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) 
Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 
F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. INC. 


235 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: MU 4 (Murray Hill) 637) 


Distributors 
J. K. Howie Co, 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


Capital Corrugating Co. 
N. Kansas City, Mo. 





M.M.C. Sales Corp. 
Hamburg, N.Y.; Dover, Ohio 












































First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 











Your jobber has them, or 
write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 












(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner... permits 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance . . . 
saves belting. 


CALUMET 


high speeds. (4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
(2) Sclenicelly formed ip ends perent rector, lod CUPS 
olds In greater cup capacity. — capacity without “slopping.” 














CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


CHICAGO « ST.LOUIS « KANSAS CITY « MINNEAPOLIS 
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a) 


Soft pellets are cooled in a Wenger two-stage horizontal cooler, part of which 
is shown here, and then are bagged on the Packerette on the left. 


trolled from this one point 

Premixes are made in a two-ton 
batch mixer controlled from the first 
floor. The premixes are discharged 
through an air gate and are ele- 
vated and then spouted into any of 
the seven premix bins referred to 
above. The spouting system is used 
in distribution to the bins to pre- 
vent contamination. 


The batching and mixing control 
system with push-buttons and 
switches on a table-panel—-was de- 


signed by Mr. Arnold and was built 
by the Minnesota Scale Mfg. Co. 

The operator, working from a for- 
mula showing cumulative weights as 
he goes from ingredient to ingredi- 
ent, pushes buttons for each bin to 
select and weigh automatically the 
ingredients going into a batch. The 
desired amounts of ingredients are 
moved automatically by feeder screws 
from the bins to the hopper. 
A 6,000-lb, scale this op- 
eration 


scale 


is used in 


A selector switch on the control 
panel is used to select the desired 
premix. There is a separate 2,000-lb 
premix scale with the seven bins 
feeding to it, and from it, the pre- 
mixes go into the mixer 

There is a twin discharge on the 
6,000-lb. scale hopper for quick dis- 
charge of an assembled batch into 
the Strong-Scott 3-ton triple action 
mixer in the basement 

Addition of fat to a batch also is 
controlled from the control room. A 
Wenger system is used to control and 
pump the fat from the work tank 
in the basement. (The work tank is 
kept full by an automatic float con- 


trol, with the fat being pumped to 
it from the large storage tank in the 
boiler house.) 

In mixing, the operator sets a dial 
for the number of pounds of fat de- 
sired in a batch, and the flow auto- 
matically shuts off when this amount 
is delivered. The fat is pumped un- 
der pressure through eight openings 
in a manifold in the mixer 

Upon completion of the desired 
mixing time, mixed feed is discharged 


into the surge hopper. There is a 





This is the Hayes & Stolz distributor 
through which the control room oper- 


directs mixed feed to various 
bins for further processing or packing. 


ator 


variable speed drive from the surge 
hopper. The feed is then elevated to 
a Strong-Scott Power-Flo 
and from there goes to 
Stolz distributor 
in the control 


scalper, 
a Hayes & 
A panel of lights 
room shows whether 





This is an aerial view of the new Hubbard Milling Co. feed plant at Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. The entire plant is built of steel. In the foreground is the ware- 
house, with a truck loading dock on the end. On the right are the mill build- 
ing, covered car unloading area and ingredient bins. Behind the warehouse 


in this picture are the office building (left) and the boiler house. 








———— 
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A Jacobson hammermill in the base- 
ment is used to grind grain. 


the mixer, surge conveyor, leg and 
scalper are operating 

A rapid mixing operation is pro- 
vided through the system which finds 
3 tons in the hopper, 3 tons in the 
mixer and 3 tons on the way out of 
the surge hopper at any one time 

The contro] panel includes a series 
of dials which the operator uses to 
distribute the mixed feed to bins 
ahead of packing, pelleting, molasses 
mixing, soft pellet manufacture or 
loading out of bulk mash feed. There 
are nine bin selections in this op- 
eration. A Binatro] control device on 
each bin shows the operator whether 
there is room for another 3-ton batch 
of feed in any bin. 

Processing and Packing: In mak- 
ing hard pellets, a 125 H.P. Cali- 
fornia pellet mill is used and under 
this are a California vertical cooler 
and crumblizer. Crumbles are ele- 
vated to a two-sieve Strong-Scott 
scalper before being packed or load- 
ed out in bulk. The hard pellet sys- 
tem includes a Wenger remote con- 
trol set-up for adding some molasses 
to the hard pellet system 

Mixing of molasses mash feeds is 
done on a special set-up designed 
by Mr. Arnold 


High molasses pellets are made in 





This Whietting Trackmobile is used 
to move and switch cars on the track 
running along the plant. The rubber- 
tired wheels move the “truck” when 
it is on the ground. When a car is 


to be moved, the Trackmobile is 
driven onto the track and_ the 
track-type wheels (at right angles 
to the rubber-tired wheels) are low- 
ered onto the track. The rubber- 
tired wheels are raised, and the 
Trackmobile proceeds along the track. 
A coupling on the machine joins it 
to the car. Then the end of the car 
is raised slightly to put weight on 
the Trackmobile and give it traction 
to pull or push the car. 
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a Wenger unit on the second floor 
The pellets are discharged to a two 
stage horizontal cooler on the first 
floor and then are bagged on a Bemis 
Packerette. 

All feeds except soft pellets ar 
packed on a Bemis Packerette and a 
Bemis gravity packer on the second 
floor. The pellet mill operator also 
oversees the bagging operation. Th 
gravity packer has a bag shaker and 
a twin-head pedestal for cotton or 
paper bag sewing. A part of the 
Packerette operation is a table which 
comes down automatically for use 


in settling bags. The Packerette is 
used for meal or molasses feeds 

A hoist is used to raise bundles 
of bags from the first floor through 
an opening in the second floor to a 
storage point near the packers 

Bulk Feed: Bulk mash or pellet’ 
or crumbles are elevated to three 
bins for loading out. A Richardson 
scale can be used to weigh the feed 
before it goes into the bins. There 
are air gates on the bins, and a man 
on the first floor controls the open- 
ing of the bins and the spouting of 
the preweighed bulk lots into trucks 
on the driveway alongside the plant 


5a 


on the opposite side from the rail- 
road track 

All types of feed, concentrates or 
complete feeds, can be made and 
loaded out in bulk 

Warehousing: Bagged feed from the 
packers drops down a chute to a 
steel table in the warehouse, from 
where it is put on take-it-or-leave-it 
pallets moved by fork lift trucks 

Pallet loads of feed are loaded into 
cars through four car spouts along 
the warehouse. At the end of the 
warehouse facing the road is a cov- 
ered dock for loading trucks 

A feature in connection with the 








LOW COST, EFFICIENT 


Dust Control 


More and more leading companies are depending 


on DAY for complete dust control service 
can recommend and engineer a complete dust con 
trol system for the needs of any industrial plant 


Photo at right illustrates a DAY Pneumatic Bag 
The empty bags (containing a 
residue of carbon black) are carried by air to the 
bag trap (unit on right side of picture). The air is 
then cleaned in the DAY “AC”* filter at the left 
Ihe other DAY “AC” filter (center 
background) is on a separate dust control system. 


Handling System 


in the picture 


For complete information write for Bulletin 559, 


# Licensed by H. J. Hersey, Jr 
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Type “RI Dust Filter - 
Highly efficient, combina 
tion cyclone and filter 
Write les Bulletin 560 
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Money-Saving Bulk Mate 





, 


A two-section DAY horizontal tank installed 
in @ Canadian plont. Pneumatically | 

and mechanically unloaded. Note air relief on 
top of tank 


What's Behind the Swing to DAY Bulk Material Stor- 
th DAY equipment 
save up to 35¢ on every 100 pounds of material handled 
DAY equipment is also safer, cleane: and more efficient 
than manual material handling. DA) 


age and Handling? Many plants 


Write for name of your nearest DAY appli- 
cation engineer. He will help you with any 
dust control or bulk material equipment 
problem. This service is offered without 
cost or obligation 


DAY 


“HV” Dust Seporotor —A 
heavy gauge, welded, 
highly efficient centri 
vgal dust seporotor 
Write for Bulletin 576 


Type “G" Fans Stati 
cally and dynamically tor 
balanced; designed prin . ives 
cipally for dust control R 
applications Write for 
Bulletin 471 


\ 






DAY pneumatic conveying systems improve 
plant efficiency. Installation pictured above 
required two pumps in series becouse of long 
250 feet) run 


bulk equipment 
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SOLD in UNITED STATES by 
The DAY SALES Compony 
622 Third Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Mine 





Dual-Clone Dust Separa- 
Exclusive design 
high efficiency at 
ow resistance. Write for 
Bulletin 573 


rial Storage and Handling 
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Unit Dust Controllers 

Complete, low cost unit 
combines high efficiency of 
Dual-Clone and Exhous 
ter. Write for Bulletin 510, 
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Twenty DAY tanks (above) installed at a large 
Midwest plant. Tonks serve packaging line as 
well as truck, railcar opting operation. Each 


tank holds approximately tons of product, 


can be installed anywhere. It is completely sanitary and 
weather-proof. Find out how much money your plant can 
save when it is equipped with DAY products for handling 
and storing bulk materials. For latest information write 
toDAY for Bulletin 574 


Tee DAY Company 
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MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 
The DAY C y of Conade. id. 
PO. Box 70E, Fort William, Ontario 
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Prater Rotary 
AIRLOCK FEEDERS 











The Greatest Value of them all! 


® FOR DUST CONTROL 
@ VOLUMETRIC FEEDING 
® PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 


A complete line of expertly built equipment available in four 
sizes, three styles—with a variety of rotor combinations to 
meet the exacting needs of the industry, from low pressure 
dust control to high pressure pneumatic conveying 

You'll marvel at the simple, straight forward design and 
the rugged, dependable construction embodied in every 


Prater machine. 








WRITE TODAY FOR RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE 
FEEDER BEST SUITED TO YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS 


PRATER 


Foremost Builder of Rotary Airlochs 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1519 SO. 55th COURT + CHICAGO 50, ILL. 














































































A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


IM-1IS GENESEE BUILDING 




















BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 



































SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 


Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


| PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 
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Robert Rompot, Cedar Rapids plant 
superintendent, is at the panel which 
shows the ingredient bin layout and 
has controls for changing valves and 
slides to send incoming ingredients 
into the various tanks. 


warehouse is “Rubbair’’ doors, made 
of rubber, between the mill building 
and warehouse. A fork lift truck 
pushes these doors open without any 
trouble 

Other Buildings: A Nebraska boil- 
er in the boiler house supplies steam 
for pelleting and heating. In this 
same building are storage tanks, each 
holding about a carload, for molasses 
and fat. These materials come in by 
truck and are pumped from the 
trucks into the tanks 

The modern air-conditioned office 
building is attractively paneled with 
pre-finished elm in the interior. 

Personnel: Hubbard personnel at 
the Cedar Rapids plant are Quentin 
J. Marsh, manager; Dale J. Snyder, 
sales manager; Donald Saunders, of- 
fice manager; Robert Rompot, plant 
superintendent, and.H. C. Homme, 
warehouse foreman. 


BREAD IG THE GTAFF ’ re 


Precautions Urged 
Against Insects 
In Stored Grain 


Because stored grain insects have 
become quite a problem in Western 
Canada in recent years, as a result of 
farmers having to store quantities of 
grain for a fairly long period of time, 
officials concerned with controlling 
these insects, strongly recommend 
the careful cleaning out, spraying and 
weather-proofing of all bins before 
they are filled with 1957 grain 

Caked grain remaining in empty 
bins is very likely 
pests and should be burned during the 
cleaning out process, W. G. Malaher, 
director of the research department, 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., recommends. 
At the same time, grain spilled on the 
ground around granary doors should 
be destroyed or fed. When it has been 
thoroughly cleaned out, the inside of 
the bin may be sprayed with some 
suitable insecticide, usually applied at 
the rate of about 1 gal. per 1,000 sq 
ft. of surface and left for about 10 
days so that the insecticide will take 
full effect. A final check to make sure 
that the bin is absolutely weather- 
proof will mean that all the necessary 
precautions have been taken to re- 
duce possible insect damage to an 
absolute minimum, Mr. Malaher said 


to contain insect 
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Tests Will Reveal 
Rate of Spoilage 
In Stored Grain 


Savings to farmers, grain-process- 
ing industries and taxpayers are fore- 
seen in the outcome of tests at the 
government's experimental bin site at 
Watseka, Ill., to measure changes in 
the condition of stored grain, Corn 
Industries Research Foundation, Inc., 
Washington, reports 

studies of fat- 
aim at finding an exact deter- 
mination of the soundness of grain in 
bins and elevators and the 
rate of spoilage under various 
al condition 


The tests, involving 
acidity 


normal 
season- 


The foundation, which is providing 
test equipment and technical advice, 
aid that once the 
of grain in determined 
holders of grain will know when to 
market it before 


deterioration-rate 


storage 1s 


poilage set in 
Rows of round metal bins, holding 
unde! 
Moisture, heat, 
fat-acidity and 
micro-organisms all influence gradual 
deterioration rate. The 
believed to he 
grain condition 


up to 3,250 bu. corn each, are 
constant observation 
degree of aeration 
fat-acidity 


level ji an index of 


The federal government, with mil- 
lions of tons of grain in storage, is 
closely concerned with the tests. U.S 
Department of Agriculture scientists 
ire conducting additional studies at 
the agricultural research center at 
Beltsville, Md 
the Wats« 

Taking representative samples from 
various locations in a bin 20 ft 
and 16 ft 


to check and analyze 
‘ka test report 


high 
across, the Watseka tech 
nician use a hollow, spear-shaped 
probe thrust into the corn 
roof hatch. This de\ 
samples at once from various points 
of the bin. The bin is also wired to 
give temperature 
points where samples are removed 
The samples are then run through 
a grinder-extractor which simultane- 


from a 
ice draws several 


readings at the 








Harry O. 


Stark 


IN NEW POST—Harry O. Stark, 
Plainfield, N.J., has been appointed 
to a newly created post in the vita- 
min division of Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Inc., Nutley, N.J., Paul J. Cardinal, 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion, has announced, Mr. Stark will 
devote his time to Roche bulk vita- 
min sales and has been given the title, 
manager of pharmaceutical sales. He 
has been associated with the pharma- 
ceutical industry for more than 12 
years. 
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7a 
ously pulverizes the corn and extracts ° : : flour doughs a considerable breakdown in dough structure during 
the fatty acids. The strength of the Fatty Acid Oxidation amount of oxygen during mixing, and mixing. A third effect is that oxida- 
acids at the various sampling points Research Explained that this oxygen is taken up by un- tion of fatty acids during dough mix- 
is averaged to give an index figure , saturated fatty acids such as linoleic ing is also involved in the oxidation 
for the entire bin of corn. Fat-acidity MINNEAPOLIS—Scientists work acid, contained in the flour of sulfhydryl compounds in the flour 
determinations, together with tem- ing at the General Mills, Inc., re- “It has now been found,” Dr. Smith “These effects are all interrelated 
perature and moisture readings, %e¢4rch laboratories recently reported said, “that among several effects of 


to the annual meeting of the Ameri 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
in San Francisco of new findings that 
may be of considerable importance 
to the breadmaking process. 


should give a reliable index of the 
grain’s condition at any given time, 
scientists believe. Acidity above a pre- 
determined level indicates that spoil- 


can result in 


oxidation of these fatty acids by oxy 
gen, one is that a considerable change 
properties 
of flour doughs in the presence of re- 


mixing 


and of probable importance, but the 
exact practical significance of the 
findings to the breadmaking process 
will require further experimentation,” 
concluded Dr, Smith 


wwe has set in ducing agents; oxidized fatty acids 
4 As the condition of stored grain The findings were reported upon by tend to counteract the effect of re- BREAD I8 THE STAFF OF Lire 
cheamnes shattin. end eeeneeh Gta Dr. Donald E. Smith and Dr. John S ducing agents upon doughs. With re- JOINS STEIN, HALL 
Andrews of General Mills, and Dr moval of fatty acids from some 
must be observed, tw ) years of test- J. P. Van Buren, who was with Gen- doughs, there i loss in dough NEW YORK--Robert Glass has 
fi “he = pny wapeaber ies eral Mills at the time the findings strength as mixing time is increased joined Stein, Hall & Co. Inc, as a 
— sat dana were made. Dr. Smith gave the re- The presence of oxidized fatty acids general sales representative at its 
re port on the work. He explained that in doughs appears to contribute to New York branch office 


Book on Important 
Dust Explosions 


Published 


The National Fire Protection Assn, 
has published a book entitled “Report 
on Important Dust Explosions.” In 


Scans Stee fl See the Simon man... 


volume includes a complete record of 
ill dust explosions in the U.S. since 
L860 


The majority of the incidents rec- 
orded in the book are from about the 
turn of the century to the present 


ind only in isolated cases are loss 
figures excluded. Some of the totals 
of lo figures for specific types of 


dust explosion include 


Loss Killed Injured 
Feed and cereal 
just $11,365,572 69 305 
Flou dust 8 449,595 33 90 
Grain dust 41,643,107 134 425 
Seed dust 2,363,300 9 6 


A copy of the book can be obtained 
for $1 from the association at 60 Bat- 
terymarch St 3oston 10, Mass 





New offices for the Simon 
man mean even better 
Simon service for you. 


The new offices are at:— 


721 WEST LAKE STREET 





bi MINNEAPOLIS 8, 

| MINNESOTA 

| Phone: TAylor 7-3867 
. M. E. Cook Leaves 


Pillsbury Post 


CLINTON, IOWA-—-M. E. Cook 
has resigned from his _ position 
as director of advertising and sales 


See the Simon man about: 
promotion for the feed division of 


NEW PLANT 
|| Mr Cook, who has been in the ad: {| RECONSTRUCTIONS 


vertising business for 30 years and 
associated th the feed £ fac- oT 
rae sarah ‘for 20 of Selly etdian INDIVIDUAL MA‘ | LINES 
said he plans to relocate in the feed 


oF agriculture field TECHNICAL SERVICE 
Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 











...he’s at a new address 





And the Simon service? 

It comes to you through 

Eric A. Stanger, 

our manager for North America, 
who heads a team of experts 
backed by the full, 

world-wide resources 

of the Simon organization. 
Their know-how 


is at your disposal for the asking. 


HENRY SIMON LIMITED 
STOCKPORT, ENGLAND 


U.S. AGENTS: 


Entoleter Division, Safety Industries Inc., 


New Haven, Conn 


CANADIAN OFFICES: 


901 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ontario, 
and 445 Dominion Square Building, 
Montreal, P. Quebec. 








GIVING THE MILLER WHAT HE WANTS 


The man on the spot 


Robinson mills are going up in every corner 
of the world under the experienced eyes of 
Robinson erectors. These specialists super- 
vise progress from the placing of the first 


machine to the completion of the new start 





up and they can be joined “on the spot” 


within hours by Robinson milling and pneu- 
(Top) A model of the 
fine new O.T.K. mill ot 
Hameenlinna, Finland, 
erected under the ca- 


matic engineers from Rochdale. The world 
is a small place by air and the Robinson 


world-wide service means what it says. 


pable supervision of 
Mr. F. G. Boon 
(above) known to 


millers the world over 
as Robinson's chief 
erector. 

OF ROCHDALI 





rHOMAS ROBINSON & SON LTD., ROCHDALE, ENGLAND 


Resident Representative in U. 8. A. 
MICHAEL FANNING, c/o Oak Grove Hotel, 230 Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Telephone: FEderal 2-874] 


In Canada 


KIPP KELLY LTD., 68 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Telephone 


92-2507 








a a ‘ 
Jonres-HerreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Compames 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 








1911 Baltimore Ave. 
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Protection of Stored Products 
From Indian-Meal Moths 


By BEN H. KANTACK and 
HAMILTON LAUDANI 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Kantack 
and Mr. Laudani are entomologists 
at the stored products insects labora- 
tory of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the U.S, Department of 
Agriculture at Savannah, Ga. 


moths, whose larvae 


stored grain 


Indian-meal 
dine on 
foodstuff 
a picnic. For the 
ons without too 
currently 


nuts and other 


been ha them 
past twe 
much regard for 
used insecticides, they have 
more troublesome than usual 
their way through a wide a- 
of stored product 


have 


elve ) Sea- 


been 
eating 
riety 

But their feasting days num- 
bered. Agricultural Marketing Service 
cientists at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture stored products in 
laboratory at Savannah, Ga have 
found a highly effective way to kill 
both larvae 


ects 


and adult mot} By using 

ettable powder residues, researchers 

have been able to get not quick 

but lasting protection for stored prod 
uct 

In fact, there was a vast difference 


between the effect of the wettable 


powders and the emulsions previously 
used, The greater toxicity of the wet- 
table powders worked more quickly 
ind more effectively 

matter when the check was 


made from 2 days to 28 day ifter 
ipplication 


a wettable 


an insecticide 
powder killed many more 
Indian-meal moths than the same in 


applied as 


ecticide applied in emulsion form 
Take malathion, for example. Two 
da ifter application in a test with 
larvae, it proved 97% effective as a 
wettable powder! but only 30% in 
emulsion form. After 28 day the 
wettable powder was 100% effective 


the emulsion only 45% 
Although malathion was _ the 
insecticide tested, other preparations 
howed much the same variations. In 
ill case for methoxy 
chlor piperonyl bu 


best 


malathion 


pyrethrum and 


toxide and their combination wet 
table powders did the job better than 
emulsions 

lo reach this conclusion, AMS pet 
sonnel simulated storage conditions in 
the laboratory. Instead of grain or 


the other commodities infested by the 
Indian-meal moth, they used kraft 
paper laminated to aluminum foil for 


the test surface. This proved more 


workable, yet had the same chemical 
ind absorptive characteristics as the 
rain. The aluminum backing pre 
ented the insecticide from going 
through the thin paper 
In a closed settling tower, various 
insecticides were applied to thi pe 


CIALL prepared test paper For water 


ilsions, the rate of application was 
1 ml. per tower sprayed from a noz 
zie using 10 psi air pressure. Wettable 
powders were applied it the rate of 
12 ml. with a 30 psi spraye 
When dry, the treated papers were 
cut into strips and used to line pint 
ice cream cartons. Into the con 
tainers, newly emerged adults and 
tage larvae of the Indian-meal 


moth were introduced 


After 4 hours in the treated car- 
tons, the insects were ren ed and 
placed in clean containers. Mortality 
was recorded 24 hours after exposure 


All tests were conducted under con- 
tant temperature and humidity con 
ditions. Two were made the 
first with both larvae and adult moths 
ifter treatment had aged 2 days, and 


series 


the second, with larvae only, 28 days 

after the insecticide was applied 
Results showed that the adults of 

the Indian-meal moth were suscepti- 


ble to residues of pyrethrum with 
piperonyl butoxide, malathion, and 
methoxychlor. The larvae, however, 
were considerably more resistant 


Malathion at 100 and 200 mg. per 
sq. ft. killed than did 
methoxychlor at 400 mg. or pyre- 
thrum plus piperony! butoxide at 10 
and 100 mg. There seemed to be no 
advantage in combining malathion 


more larvae 


with methoxychlor or with pyre- 
thrum. Combinations are not consid- 
ered more desirable than a single 
agent 


The most significant finding of the 
tests was the much better results ob 
tained from the wettable powders 
than the formulas. If the 
same results obtained under 
onditions, the simple 

emulsions to wet 
may be the answer to 
and control of the 


emulsion 

can be 
actual storage < 
from 
table powders 
better pre 


conversion 


vention 
Indian-meal moth 
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Temperature Systems 


For Grain Increase 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Hot Spot 
Detector, Inc., reports an increasing 
number of 


grain flat storage opera- 


tors are installing electronic temper- 


ature systems to aid in maintaining 
grain quality 

The company’s system utilizes flexi- 
ble nylon covered steel temperature 
cables hung at 20-ft. intervals through- 
out the and a specially 
designed portable reading instrument 

During June, 26 firms installed the 
system in their flat storage plants, 


the company 


Zrain mass 


reports 





Talismanic 
BELT DRESSINGS 


Specialized for Your Industry 

For Mills, we recommend .. . 
Belt Clinch No. 2 (liquid) 
and Bar Belt Dressing No. 3. 

These dressings are preferred 
by 75% of our flour mill 
customers. 

WRITE FOR GENEROUS SAMPLES 


JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 


1827 N. LeClaire Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 











MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Specialize in ‘Ready Dressed" 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW” 
and instruction sheets free 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


LET DOT. DO T— 


lf Your Lab Is Overloaded 


Sanitation Analyses - Wheat and Flour 


Doty Technical Laboratories 
P. ©. Box 7474 
North Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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Study Shows Ways to Cut Handling 
Costs; Results to Be Given at School 


KANSAS CITY Feed production 
men will be presented with an oppor- 
tunity to improve their cost pictures 
when results of a study of warehous- 
ing and handling costs are revealed 
this fall in Kanasas City 


Thi was pointed out recently by 
official f the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. in outlining the re- 


search work and some of the plans 
for the eighth annual Feed Production 
School 

A report on the research will be 
the highlight of the school, to be 
conducted by the Midwest association 
Nov. 20-22 in Kansas City’s Muni- 
cipal Auditorium 

“The study is one of the most care- 
fully planned and executed research 
efforts ever attempted in the feed 
industry said Lowell Judd, Albers 
Milling Co., production school com- 
mittee chairman 

We will have a record attendance 
it the school. Feed men everywhere 
ire recognizing the vital influence the 
results of our materials handling 
tudy will have on their future oper- 
iting methods.” 

Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice 
president of the association, noted 
that enrollment for the school is now 
being accepted, and he urged early 
enrollment so that plans and reser- 
vations can be made for those plan- 
ning to attend. (Inquiries should be 
directed to 20 W. 9th St. Blvd., Kan- 

is City 5, Mo.) 


Demonstrations 

In addition to the research report, 
i highlight of the school this year 
vill be demonstrations of machinery 
to be set up in the auditorium. Ma- 
some of the lat- 
est development in feed mill equip- 
ment will be in actual operation 


chinery representing 


There also will be specialized dis- 


cussions, covering such topics as time 
keeping and accounting for man- 
hours, bag breakage, packaging, main- 


tenance, liquids and quality control 
The new warehousing and handling 
study extension of the research 


reported at the 1956 production 
chool. At that time, the industry 
vas provided with a set of operating 
tandard r cost yardsticks. The 220- 
page transcript covering this materi- 
il has been mailed to all parts of the 
world and is still available, Mr. Lar- 


Figure n the 1956 study showed 
that warehousing was responsible for 
ome 35°‘ of all labor cost in feed 
mills. In view of this, it was decided 
to go more deeply into this element of 


cost, and the firm of Richard Muther 
& Associates, industrial management 
consultants, was authorized to make 
ich a study. The U.S. Department 

if Agriculture has joined the Mid- 
t association in supporting the re- 


Mills Studied 
Twenty mills were surveyed and 
re selected for more detailed 
tudy by engineers experienced in 
nethods, work measurement and ma- 
rials handling The tudy covers 


three chi methods for handling 
icked feed—two-wheel hand trucks, 
fork lift trucks and pallets, and con- 


eyors. The chosen mills were limit- 
ed to a range of 50 to 200 tons per 
eight-hour day 

In addition to hearing results of 
the study, men at the school will be 
trained in the actual technique of es- 


tablishing time standards and finding 
opportunities to cut costs. 

The study will provide an apprais- 
al of the efficiency of the handling 
methods and of the actual efficiency 
of the manpower involved in ware- 
housing, handling and shipping. 

The research also includes an anal- 
ysis of the reasons for idleness and 
the setting of time standards. Meth- 
ods of cost reduction used in sample 


mills and other industries will be 
described 
Mill managers, Mr. Judd said, also 
will learn how actual time studies 
are made. From these studies sets 
of standard time data wil) be devel- 
oped, and mill managers will be able 
to establish standards for their own 
operations 
BREAT S&S THe OTYarr OF LIFE 

PILLSBURY BUILDING PLANT 
EAST GREENVILLE, PA.—Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., has announced con- 
struction of a new plant at Fast 
Greenville. Ready for occupancy in 
1958, the one-story 100,000 sq. ft 


9a 


structure will house Pillsbury's fresh 
dough products manufacturing. The 
Downington, Pa., facilities of Pills- 
bury will be moved there 
OREO 18 THE OTAFE OF LiFe 
DOUGHNUTS 
So many kinds, I can’t decide: 
Feather-light, golden-fried, 
Sugared, iced with a dozen flavors 
Exuding warm and spicy savors, 
Dark with chocolate, snowy white 
With shredded cocoanut's crisp de 
light r 
I can't decide! Pecan? Or peach? 
I think I'll just eat one of each. 
Ethel Jacobson 









@ At the check-out counter of a supermarket, a member 
of a research team asked a lady if she’d mind answering 


one question. She didn’t mind. 


“Why do you buy X brand of flour?” 

“Well, white flour all seems pretty much the same 
today, but this brand clearly assures you that vitamins 
have been added. See, it tells you plainly 
‘ENRICHED FLOUR’ and lists the vitamins. We buy 
enriched bread and other foods with vitamins—so I say 
why not get that health advantage in the flour I use?” 

The lady is absolutely right, and milli 
her. That’s why “ENRICHED” is a selling word. 


But why “Pfizer enriched”? 


For good reasons. To begin with, Pfiz: 
vitamin research and production center 


Pioneer and Leading Manufacture) 


Take it from specialists 
in the vitamin business... 


vitamin was commercially produced. Bi-Cap® was one 
of the first enrichment concentrates. And this “head 


start” in vitamins has continued. What this means is 


| the package 


, agree with 


La 


has been a 


e the first 


f Vitamina 





that Pfizer can help you with the newest developments 
in enrichment products 

RIGHT NOW IMPROVED PFIZER BI-CAP is made with a 
new type of Riboflavin which gives it a lighter color and 
overcomes unsightly agglomeration, All three forms of 
BI-CAP are also made with Thiamine Mononitrate for 
better Vitamin B, stability. 

Continued Pfizer research in riboflavin, thiamine and 
other health ingredients will help you offer your cus- 
tomers improved flour for tomorrow's improved bread 
and baked goods. Look to Pfizer for the finest enrich- 
ment concentrates. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Chemical Salea Division 
4% Fiushing Ave., Brootlyn 6, N. ¥ 


e hicag Son Francisco, Calll, 


Vernon, Calif, Atlanta, Ga, Delias, Texes 








Standard of 


THE 


Enrichment 


For Rice Published 


th the aim of improving nutri- 
tional value of a basic food, the Food 
ind Drug Administration has pub- 
standard of enrichment for 
milled rice, The standard specifies the 
and amounts to be added to 
where a rice packer 
to market an enriched prod- 


hed a 


tamin 
nilled rice 
chooses 
uet 
KDA explained that the action is a 
part of the nation’s food enrichment 
program to help in correcting dietary 
deficiencies in various segments of 


the population, Deficiencies have oc 
curred where the diet is restricted to 
i very few foods, Areas where rice is 
1 regular and preferred part of the 
diet would benefit particularly from 


the enrichment 


program 
\t the present time there is no rice 
the market which fully conforms 
vith the standard, There are several 


products which contain varying 
mmounts of some enriching ingre- 
dients. South Carolina has a compul- 


ory enrichment standard which is 
the ine as the new federal stand 
rd except that riboflavin is an op 
tional ingredient 

The FDA standard would assure 
the consumer that rice labeled “en 


riched"’ has amounts -of: thiamine, ri 
boflavin,.niacin and iron’ as -recon 
mended by nutritionists Also," it 


would enable the hofiemaker to avoid 


loss of these vitamins in cooking 
FDA said 

The standard allows two enrich 
ment processes, One process make 


the product “rinse resistant or re 


sistant Vitamins when it i 
FDA « xplained 
In such rice a proportion of the ke 
nels is impregnated with the vitami 
and these kernels have a golden 

low color due to the riboflavin con 
tent. The standard would 
packers to test this product to make 


to loss of 


rinsed before cooking 


require 


sure that the loss in rinsing is kept 
to a specified minimun 

In the other enrichment proce ill 
the rice 4s coated with the enrichi 
ingredients. This rice is not changed 
appreciably in color. Its label would 
include the caution: “Do not rinse 
before or drain after cooking 

These provisions of the tandard in 
sure that the added nutrient will 
reach the consumer if the cooking in 
structions are followed 

The FDA adtion is the outcome of 


recommendations of the National Re 
5 
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Mill Supply Specialists 
Since 1905 
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“WILLIAMS WAY 


SETS THE PACE! 

















efficient mill operation. 











We are specialists in supplying all 
the expendable items you need for 
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[] Swiss Silk and Nylon Bolting 
Cloth 


[] Wire Cloth—Tyler 
































and Wire Sifter Cloth 






































[] Cloth Cleaners—Made-up 
[-] Leather Belting—Graton 
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MOST ITEMS IN.STOCK 


Ready to Ship Same Day 


["] Bindo Edging—for Silk 


[] Sifter Stockings — Nylon 
and Canton Flannel 








Representing 
HART-CARTER 
and 
PRATER 


, Lines of Equipment 











& Knight Research 


[] Belting—Solid Woven Cotton and Rubber 


H. R. WILLIAMS MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 
Phone Victor 2-3232 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Joseph B. Gaffney 


ENGINEER RETIRES—J ose ph B. 
Gaffney has retired as consulting en- 
gineer for the Fuller Co., Catasauqua, 
Pa., a position he had held since 1952. 
Mr. Gaffney joined the company in 
1916 when he was hired as an erec- 
tion engineer by the Fuller Engineer- 
ing Co., as the firm was then called. 
He became chief engineer of the new- 


ly formed Fuller-Lehigh Co. in 1921 
and remained in this capacity after 
the company was sold to Babcock & 


Wileox five years later. He joined the 
present Fuller Co, as assistant chief 
engineer in 1936. Before his appoint- 
ment as consulting engineering, Mr. 
Gaffney served as chief engineer from 
1940 to 1952. 





earch Council and is based on pro 
posals published Der 8, 1956, and 
vritten comments on those proposals 
The standard becomes effective 1X 
months after publication in the Fed 
eral tegister unles objections are 
made, Persons who will be adversely 
affected are given 30 da to file writ 
ten objections, in accordance with re- 
quirements of the law, and to request 


a public hearing 


Under the standard, each pound of 
milled rice that is labeled “enriched” 
must contain 2.0 to 4.0 n thiamine 
1.2 to 2.4 mg. riboflavin, 16 to 32 mg 
niacin, and 13 to 26 n iron. Four 
ounces, a little more than ! cup, of 
milled rice make about cupfuls of 
cooked rice, supplying 50‘ of the 
minimum daily requirements for thia- 
mine, 25% for riboflavin, 40° for 
niacin and 32% for iron. The cost of 
these enrichment ingredients would 
be about 5¢ per 100 Ib. rice 

The rice packer may) addition 
enrich his product with vitamin D 
or calcium, or both. If he chooses to 
do so, each pound of his product must 
contain 250 to 1,000 U.S.P. units of 
vitamin D or 500 to 1,000 mg. of cal 
cium 

BREAO i6 THE @TAFF ’ re 


Feed Firms Continue 
To Install Equipment 


Many feed firms are continuing to 
install grinding mixing 
equipment or modernize and improve 
their This again 
apparent in a recent report from the 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, tell- 
ing of recent Blue Streak equipment 
installations. 

The report notes installations of 
grinding, mixing, conveying and other 
equipment at 17 establishments in 10 
states in different parts of the coun- 
try—Michigan, California, Lllinois, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Kansas, Indiana, 
Iowa, Arkansas and South Carolina 


new and 


facilities trend is 
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Workers Overcome 


With Gas Fumes 
At Elevator 


HASTINGS, NEB.—Two Hasti: 
men narrowly escaped death when 
the were overcome with gas fume 
in a wheat bin in the Morrison-Quir] 
Grain Co. elevator 

David Hawkinson, secretary-ma 
ager of the firm iid Jack Archer 
26, and Gilbert Schneider, 33, were 
re d with oxygen apparatus kept 
at the el itor. He said the two men 
were working near a wheat bin 
which had been fumigated the previ 
ous da when a hose nozzle fell into 
the bin opening. Mr. Schneider went 
into the bin to retrieve it but wa 
overcome 

Mr. Archer called for help over a 
phone tem and then went into the 
bin and put a special harness on Mr 
Schneider. He was also overcome. Mr 


Schneider was pulled out and a third 
man, Clarence H. Pepper, 40 
a mask aided in 
Archer 

The 


put on 


and removing M1 
two men were admitted to the 
hospital. Mr. Pepper was also checked 
at the hospital Both 
had been revived with company 
equipment before the 
quad arrived 


and released 


mer 
fire department 
re cue 


s THe F r ' 


Booklet on Chemistry 
Of Food Flavors 
Is Published 


Proceedings of 


the symposium on 

chemistry of natural food flavor 
which was sponsored last May by the 
National Academy of Sciences Na- 
tional Research Council for the Quar 
termaster Food and Container Insti 
tute for the Armed Forces have been 
published in a booklet by the Depart 
ment of the Army 

Entitled “Chemistry of Natural 
Food Flavors,” the 200-page booklet 
is being distributed on a limited basi 
to libraries and to research organiza 
tions with an interest in the problem 
of the chemistry of food flavors, Mar 
tin S. Peterson, chief, Technical Ser 
vices Office, reported. The booklet i 
liberally illustrated with photographs 
drawings, tables and charts 

The first section of the booklet is 
devoted to the emerging science of 
fla r. The interest of the Quarter 
master Corps in flavor is explained 
ind the importance of flavor research 
is outlined 

The second section covers some of 
the techniques and methods for re- 
search in flavor Facts and theory 
on the mechanism of taste and odor 


perce ption 
titative 
flavor 


ma 


measurement of the quan 
and qualitative attributes of 
ind gas chromatography and 
spectrometry in study of flavor 
ire discussed 


Fruit and vegetable flavors are the 
topics in the next section. Reports are 
given on techniques employed in the 


study of the chemistry of cabbagi 
flavor, flavor propagation through 
enzymatic action and the chemistr: 
of volatile citrus flavors. Also discus 
sed in this section are preparation 
and applications of flavor concen- 
trates from deciduous fruits and the 
volatile flavors of strawberry 

Flavors of processed foods are dis 
cussed in the fourth section of the 
booklet. The ection includes re ports 
on bread flavor, cheese flavor, the 
ource of chicken flavor, the chem 
istry of coffee and a study on the de- 


velopment of beef flavor in the U.S. 
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Freezing of Bread — moisture content also gave near! Potential of lonizing Radiations 


amorphous diffraction patterns. 


Receives Study Whitened crumb does not recove: For the Cereal Industry 


its original appearance upon defrost 


ing. High humidity lessens the whiten By Wolfgang Huber adults of all representative species of 
By USDA Team ing but will not cause it to disappear 


Consultant, San Prancisce, Cal cereal infesting insects 


EDITOR’S NOTE: White rings in Nor is heating to 140° F for a fev Ionizing radiation has a_ definite The pronounced sensitivity of in 
frozen bread were studied by J. W. — x comes Galle gb sat place as a third dimension in food sect eggs to ionizing radiation makes 
Pence, N. N. Standridge, D. R. Black seinaad ocala a as preservation along with heat and re this method particularly attractive in 
woes ot pallet herrea or Ring formation is easily avoided in frigeration view of the yenenerrpstiics of fumiga 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture normal commercial practice by ad Areas of usefulness in the cereal tion and mechanical methods in this 
at Albany, Cal. They summarize their herence to storage temperatures ol industry are primarily insect eradica- respect Cereal and fruit bars, 
findings rte this pints rs 0 F. or below. It is a useful index tion and extension of useful shelf life brownie and gingerbread mixes and 

of improper storage. Wide clear zones he appropriate dosage has been es other cereal products, after irradia- 
outside the rings indicate that bread tablished that will kill eggs, termin tion, have been stored at 100° F 
Like other frozen foods, frozen was appreciably stale before freezing ate larval development and sterilize for periods up to one year, with no 


id and other baked products lose * . : ——— 
quality with time, and the quicker the 


freezing and the lower the holding 
temperature, the less these losses will | 
he The commercial advantage of 
freezing is that if used appropriately 


it protects quality for weeks or 
months as compared to days at or- 





A? 


THE KLONDIKE 
GOLD RUSH 


Beginning in 1897 close to 200,000 people, 


dinary room temperature 

Frozen bread is susceptible to a 
pecial kind of change at about 15° F. 
that in some respects resembles freez- 
er burn in other frozen foods. This 


defect is a whitish frosty-looking ring 

slightly inward from the crust that 

extends clear around a slice and per- 
ts after defrosting 

The defect is one of appearance 

but it warns that the bread has 

been held too long (more than a few 


days) at a temperature above the 
most suitable range, which is 0° F. or 


lower if the product is to be held 
more than a week 

In experiments conducted in the 
western utilization research and de- 
elopment division of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Albany, Cal., 
frozen bread stored at 15° F. showed 


drawn by the lure of gold, pushed their way 


to the interior of Alaska. Surmounting such 


internal whitening as early as two obstacles as the Chilkoot Pass, 35 miles long 
weel ifter freezing. Commercial and 

laboratory breads were alike in this and in places so steep that a thousand steps 
respect. At 10° F. 5 to 6 weeks were 

required for whitening, and at 0° F., were cut in the ice, the hardy adventurers had 
10 to 12 weeks. Rates of freezing or 


defrosting had no effect on the time 
of occurrence 


to drag, carry or push their worldly belongings 
over those rugged paths. 


Moisture movement within a rela- 


tive narrow zone about a half to 

three-fourths of an inch beneath the The milling industry has survived some 
crust of frozen bread apparently 

causes the whitening effect. No mote- "tough-going" in its day, and SWISS SILK has 
ture lost from the surface, as in 


freezer burn of other foods. The crust 
ind immediately underlying crumb of 
freshl baked bread are quite dry, 
ind the interior is uniformly much 

jist. As cooling occurs, mois- 


been right along at all times pulling its load, 
supplying the miller with that superior SWISS 
SILK sifting cloth that reduces bolting problems 


ture diffuses toward the crust to 

viden the region cont ining the mois- to a minimum. 

ture radient between the two zones / . 

After freezing, this movement of ‘ 

moisture continues at a greatly re- Mb a tee For longer than any miller can remember 
duced rate. Eventually outer margins al- P ; 

f the moist inner zone lose enough me SWISS SILK has been the industry's leading 


by sublimation to leave a 





large number of tiny voids or cavities sifting textile, just as it is today. 
in the rigid crumb structure. An in 
creased scatter of light from these 
cavities causes the whitened appear 


ance 4 minimum initial moisture BODMER - 


content of about 37% is required in 


frozen crumb before whitening takes DUF 
plac | OUR 
Cavity formation appears to be ex- a eo 
clusively associated with starch gran- EXCELSIOR 
ules in the crumb. Distortion of swol- ¢ et 
! nules could occur during freez- 


ing by formation of internal or closely NITEX 
idjacent ice crystals that would then | 





leave void upon evaporation. Slow 
sieue deals Sieiacion Gill le SCHINDLER C 


vitlies 


| 
use ca ‘ THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS 
An aln nan gh - = — | WYDLER SIFTING CLOTH 
| 





crumb, as shown by X-ray diffraction, 
ser nore closel issociated with 
w moisture content than whitening 
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trace of insect life detectable at the 
end of the storage period, and no sig- 
nificant changes in quality of product. 
Irradiated flour also remained insect 
free after nine months of storage at 
100° F. and, when subsequently used 
in baking, produced entirely normal 
doughs and loaves. 

To explain a proposed method for 
such irradiation, two cross-fired elec- 


tron accelerators operating 8 MeV 
and 4KW each could handle about 60 
tons of grain an hour, passing through 


the radiation fleld as a layer 3.8 in 
thick. This source will be the only 
one available for food processors for 
some time to come, 

Appropriate doses as now deter- 
mined will reduce bacteria, molds, and 
95 to 99% and thus extend 
shelf life of many fresh and prepared 
food products, particularly if they are 
kept refrigerated after irradiation to 
prevent germination of any remaining 


yeast by 


spore Cereal and bakery items so 
handled inelude prepackaged, par- 
tially baked rolls, waffles, etc., as 
well as fully baked bread and cake; 


these have remained free of molds 
and bacteria for weeks after irradia- 
Flavor, color or texture changes 
are slight or completely absent 

A testing program under the sur- 
weneral of the Army (with Food 
and Drug Administration guidance) 
to investigate effects of irradiation of 
foods found, after a thorough test on 
animals and with human volunteers, 
no indication that irradiation steriliz- 
impairs the wholesomeness of 


tion 


Beot 


ation 





ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapelis, Minn. 
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food either immediately or by subtle 
long-term changes 

Where penetration of 1 in 
foods is sufficient, processing costs 
are about 1.3¢ lb. for sterilization 
0.2¢ for shelf-life extension, and 0.02¢ 
for insect eradication. Comparable 
costs of heat preservation are 0.2 to 
0.5¢, and freezing, 0.4 to 0.7¢. It ap- 
pears, then, that for some applications 
costs for irradiation 


into 


preservation of 


foods are getting at least into the 
same ball park with costs for con- 
ventional methods. In such a new 


field, this is no mean achievement 

The demand for convenience foods 
is steadily on the upswing. It has 
been predicted that within 10 to 15 
years, 5 to 10% of our consumer foods 
will have undergone irradiation in one 
way or another; this means a $4 to $7 
billion potential—big business which 
ever way one looks at it 

The food industry has been called 
a sleeping giant. Awake, this giant 
could bring about untold wonders. Ir 
radiation as a third dimension in food 
processing may well 
portant tool in welding the industry 
into a smaller number of strong au 
tonomous units, maintaining § their 
own dynamic force in the pursuit of 
progress 


become an im 
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R. F. Boyd Named to 
Pillsbury Bakery Post 


MINNEAPOLIS— Russell F. Boyd 
has been named assistant to F. A 
McBride, bakery mix product man 
ager of the Pillsbury bakery products 
division. 

Mr. Boyd, a territory salesman the 
past three years, will work on bak 
ery mix marketing 
sales promotion 
in Minneapolis. 


and 
headquarters 


advertising 
with 





tion 





Individual 
Approved Motor 


MIAG 


VERTICAL BRAN FINISHER 


TYPE SM 
Drive by 


Underwriter 


Small Space Required for Installa- 


High Efficiency — Recovered 
Flour Low in Ash and of Light 
Color 


Inlet Adjustable for Best 
Spouting 


Several Sizes Up to High 
Capacities 


MIAG 


MIAG NORTHAMERICA, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINN. 


1616 SOUTH EIGHTH STREET 


FEDERAL 9-0319 


THE TRIMONT CORPORATION, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


P.O. BOX 25, STATION H 


UNIVERSITY 6-3088 


LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP 
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towland J. Clark, of the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 


cago, was given a lifetime membership in the Pioneer Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists at the recent section meeting in Wichita. 
In the center is Mr. Clark. To the left is John Giertz of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, who made the presentation. To the right is Lyle P. Carmony, 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., Minneapolis, chairman of the Pioneer Section. 


Pioneer Section, AACC, Holds 
Quarterly Meeting in Wichita 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
mately 45 members and 
tended the quarterly meeting of the 
Pioneer Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists re- 
cently at the Lessen Hotel, Wichita 

A special feature of the two-day 


Approxi- 
visitors at- 


session was the showing of colored 
slides of the national AACC meeting 
held in San Francisco earlier this 
year. Prizes for the best pictures 


Sullivan, 
Hutchin 


were awarded to Charle 
William Kelly Milling Co 
son, Kansas, and Robert L. Hoecker, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita 

J. S. Schlesinger, Union Equity Co- 
Exchange, Enid, Okla., 
chairman of the X-Ray committee, 
reported on X-Ray collaboration dur- 
ing the past year. Mr 
explained that comparable results are 
best obtained by films that are proper- 
ly exposed and processed, along with 
the exercise of care in placing the ker- 
nels to be photographed in the tray 
He stressed the importance of cut- 
ting open the kernels used for in- 
creasing the certainty on the film 
of identification of kernel damage 

Rowland J. Clark of the W. E 
Long Co., Chicago, was the featured 
speaker the final day of the meeting 
Mr. Clark's subject was titled ‘Pio- 
neering.”” He reviewed the history 
of the Pioneer Section, explaining its 
growth from the original 


operative 


Schlesinger 


Kansas 


Milling Club, and then recalled for 
members and guests some of the 
milestones which have marked its 


growthand progress as part of AACC 


Panel Discussion 
Ralph Potts, Wichita Flour Mills, 


led a panel discussion of the 1957 
wheat, the consensus being that the 
crop is good compared to the average 


of the past 10 years 
Howard Becker, Nebraska Consoli- 


dated Mills Co., commented briefly 
on the 1957 Nebraska crop, report- 
ing that there has been some good 
protein wheat in eastern Nebraska 
but low protein in the west, and an 
average of 11.25% protein from 
7,000 cars tested at Omaha 
Frederick D. Schmalz, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, commented 


on the spring wheat crop to the effect 


that proteins in the Dakotas are a 
little different than last year. ‘“Mon- 
tana has a higher protein crop. Mix- 
ing curves on spring wheat are a 


little 
ash 


longer this 
trends in the 


year and the low 
winter wheat re- 








gion failed to reach the North,” he 
said 

C. W. Pence of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., Manhattan, dis- 
cussed the wheat variety situation in 
Kansas. He explained that wheat 
varieties must be developed to be 
resistant to soil borne mosaic, which 
differs from streak mosaic in that 
it will remain forever in the soil 
ready to attack wheat planted there 
Mr. Pence said that there is a ques- 
tion as to exactly what types of wheat 
are actually wanted in Kansas. He 
posed the problem of determining the 


proportion of mellow, medium and 
strong gluten wheats that should 
be grown, while, at the same time, 


keeping in mind the needs and grow- 
ing conditions of the various areas 

J. O. Hibbard, Research Products, 
Inc., Kansas City, reviewed the prog- 
ress in aeration and fumigation of 
elevator bins 

“Much progress has been made in 


the past two years,” said Mr. Hib- 
bard. “Wheat bins as tall as 150 ft 
and 30 ft. in diameter have been 


successfully aerated and fumigated,” 
he said, ‘“‘and fumigants such as methyl] 
bromide can be drawn down through 
the grain much more safely than by 
other methods.” 


The next meeting of the Pioneer 
section will be Dec. 6 and 7 at the 
Baker Hotel, Hutchinson. Present 
officers of the section are Lyle P 
Carmony, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Claude Neill, Enid 
Board of Trade Laboratory, Enid, 
Okla. and Wayne V. Parker, secre- 
tary-treasurer, General Mills, Inc., 
Wichita 

MANAGER RESIGNS 

JEWELL, IOWA—Herman Schut- 


ter has resigned as 


Jewell ¢ 


manager of the 
‘ooperative Elevator Co. and 
will become associated with the Hub- 
bard Milling Co. of Mankato, Minn., 
at Spencer, Iowa. The board of dir- 
ectors of Jewell Cooperative appoint- 
ed Robert Johansen, Bader, 
as manager to replace Mr 


BREAD is 


Iowa, 
Schutter 
or ure 

NEW ELEVATOR BUILDING 

LANGDON, KANSAS A 
grain elevator for the Gano 
Corp. is under construction 
Four bins will have a combined ca- 
pacity of 150,000 bu. Plans call for 
the construction of a new office build- 
ing and 50 ft later date 


THE STAFF 
new 


Grain 
here 


scales at a 
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° ° sult in a prompt and maintained fall retired as manager in 1953. He join 
Essential Fatty Acids m blood. Grolemeeral ed the company. in 1902 as a sales 
This observation requires emphasis man and then becoming assistant 
n view of recent statements in the sales manager, sales manager and 
| Di lay and professtional literature to the finally manager in 1947. He was 
n ascu ar isease effect that a very low fat diet, per se retained = in in uivisory capacity 
(which of necessity is a high carbo ifter he retired 
Laurance W. Kinsell and George D. drates (large amounts of sweets and niente diet> tn “anni tn tein Of <2, aE ee 
Michaels starches), much saturated fat - pre vention or treatment of blood ves 
Institute for Metabolic Research formed in the body. Recent studies in ce dinae Plans New Elevator 
Oakland, Cal the Institute for Metabolic Research 
Reversing the pre-1950 view that laboratory have shown that increas- a eal tee ge DES MOINES -- The Bales-Couch 
ill dietary fats were villains laboring ing the carbohydrate in a completely A. T. CASWELL DIES Terminal Elevator Co. will build a 
inder the onus of causing coronary fat-free diet (even under conditions PORTLAND, OREGON-— A. T. Cas $143,000 grain elevator in West Des 
heart disease, profound differences of weight loss) will very significantly well, 74, retired manager of the Ames- Moines, it has been announced, The 
re v found between fats of animal elevate the blood cholesterol; and that Harris-Neville Co., bag firm, died building will be constructed of steel, 
rigin and fats of vegetable origin, replacing some of the carbohydrate of a heart attack Aug. 15 at the and will have dimensions of 53 by 275 
in their effect on the level of plasma with unsaturated fatty acid will re- Arlington Club here. Mr. Caswell ft 
cholesterol and other substances in 
the blood, the culprits in the case. 
Vegetable fats containing certain —- ~_———---—- _ -— ee ey 
pecific fatty acids known as unsat-  —, z 
lrated r essential, fatty acids are — nnn—,«#£," . > 
the | to this reversal of concept. Mo eee ; 
Not only will vegetable fats such as eT 
ifflower oil and cottonseed oil not 
cause a rise in plasma cholesterol, but 


i) profound and maintained fall 
)] i cholesterol results (in most 


dividuals having an otherwise nu- 
tritionally adequate diet) when rela- 
tively large amounts of vegetable fats 
containing these unsaturated acids 
ire dministered 


Che cholesterol-lowering effect of a 
etable fat appear to be roughly 


portional to its linoleic acid con- 
tent. (Safflower oil has 70-80% and 
cottonseed oil 40-50% linoleic acid.) 

This work, originally disputed, has 
been confirmed during the past three 
ears in many parts of the world 

Certain specific questions raised by 
the alt e observations are 

@ Are animal fats “bad” and vege- 
table fats “good” in a general dietary 
ense, particularly in reference to cor- 
onary heart disease and related blood- 
esse] normalities? Such diseases 
ire wn to be unf ivorably influ- 
enced by high blood cholesterol 

@ Have food processing procedures 

particularly hydrogenation of fat, 
vhich destroys essential fatty acids) 
had al bearing upon the apparent 
increase in blood-vessel disease noted 
dur the past 30 to 40 years? 

6 | ifficient knowledve available 
t permit anyone to advise that 
change be made in food processing 

nd dietary habits, insofar as the 
\ ricar population is concerned? 
O partial answers can be sup- 
ed t iny of the above, but the fol- 
ippear to be factual: ’ 

@ There is no evidence that animal - on _ 
fats should be excluded from the diet ] ’ 
On the ther hand, there is increasing 1 | 
( dence that a proper balance be- i ; 
tween unsaturated and saturated fats 

ce rable and essential SA 

@ Since hydrogenation of food fats 
dest insaturated fatty acids, it 


probable that food proc- 


ing should be carefully reviewed, Recirculation of Dow Methyl Bromide for 


tn | ticular reference to a pro- 
I yr increasing the total intake 
. + ° 
f unsaturated fatty acids in the f t th d f t d It 
ml ere torn ag nag esp vole UmigaTion wi measured sarery and results 
@A et, no one car inequivo 
idministering a specific In fumigating bulk commodities, the natural advantages of lation because dosages are lower—fumigant distribution is 
f unsaturated fatty acid will Dow Methyl Bromide are used to best effect when applied better. Your present aerating system can probably be 
pre t ronary heart disease, or by the forced air recirculation method. adapted to this improved furnigation process 
ther |} od-vessel disease r improve 
, i em Fast-acting, Dow Methyl Bromide is also a superior fui 
ich disease if it is present. However This method of fumigating with methy] | nide makes an 
‘ . ht of ler . id licate 4 gant for other uses such as vault tarpaulin and box car, as 
( f evidence would indicate exact science of fumigation. It results in quick and uniform 7 build ’ sat 
{ = resi y well as building fumigation 
iry prog! ilting in distribution of the fumigant in the gra mass, thereby 
elatively low blood = lesterol will assuring complete control of the insects. Write for further information on the recirculation process 
lecrease the tendency blood-vessel Fumigant Sales Section, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
: dietary pI m designed You can save up to 50 percent in fumigant ts by recircu Midland, Michigan. 
t r overcome obesity, to be 
adequats f ill respects 
ide a relatively high ratio 
rated to saturated fats, will YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
blood cholester 





With a diet very high in carbohy- 
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Shot Cans for 


PREVENT MILL INFESTATION 


DAWSON® 73* 
Spot Fumigant Does It 
“Little Squirt’” Applicator in Large Mills 


the Small Mills 





merly used. Regular 
count at, or near the zero level. No glass bottles to 
fill or break. It is pre-measured and pre-packaged. 


Squirt’ applicator, or 


applications. 
‘U.S, PATENT NO, 2,606,857 


For more detailed information, clip 
head to: 





DAWSON 


LOW-DOSAGE 


FUMIGANTS 








LARGE MILLERS SAY: 


Two men can spot fumigate the average 
mill in two hours, using the “Little 
Squirt” applicator. Regular spot fumiga- 
tion with “Dawson 73” prevents infes- 
tation and keeps our insect count at a 
near zero point all of the time. 


SMALL MILLERS SAY: 


It’s so easy! Just punch a 
hole in the can and pour in 
our present ports. We can 
carry a full case (48) of 
these little two-inch-high 
cans in a knapsack on our 
shoulder. One little two- 
inch can of Dawson 73 car- 
ries the knock-out punch 
of up to a quart of the high- 
dosage fumigant we for- 
application keeps our insect 





Practical freedom from insect infestation |2 months out 
of the year without general fumigation—that's what 
the records prove in mill after mill, year after year. 
These spectacular results spring from regular use of 
Dawson 73 spot fumigant, applied through the ‘Little 


from shot cans, combined with 


good housekeeping practices and residual insecticide 


this coupon and mail on your letter- 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 5868 
Ferguson 21, Mo. 











EMPTY CARS— 


FASTER—SAFER 


BROOKS CONVERSION KIT 
‘= (Se Increases efficiency of your aute- 
_»/.\ matic power shovel machines. 
Type No. | replaces the weight 
and rope system and T No. 40 
’ / replaces the dry babbitt plug 
type of operating the tripping 
mechanism. 


BROOKS SHOVEL HOOKS 
Save time, money, accidents. 


Choin can't drop out of hook. Yet hook opens 
easily with slight hand pressure. 


Write for FREE Folder and Prices 
The FOSTER & FELTER Company 
1908 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Mo. 





ELEVATOR 


e REPAIRING 
oe WATERPROOFING 


SILICONES CEMENTITIOUS PLASTICS 


e FOUNDATION STABILIZATION 


The RESTORATION CO., INC. 


Since 1941 


404 E. 25th St. Minneapolis, Minn 
FEderal 8-470! 
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No. 5761—Steel Head 
House 


The development of a new pre- 
engineered steel head house for grain 
elevators featuring trussless con- 
struction and designed specifically for 
commercial elevator needs is an- 





nounced by the engineering and re- 
search division of the Wonder Build- 


ing Corporation of America. Pre- 
engineered steel sheets which are 
secured by nut and bolt fasteners 


LULLED 


Looking Into 


New Produets 
New Services 
New Literature 


VA 

Y This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
Y% products, wew services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
y Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
Y, panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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CET FEE EEE ESE: 


are utilized. Company officials say 
that posts, pillars, beams and trusses 
are not necessary. Sizes range in 
width from 20 to 50 ft. and from 12 
to 17 ft. in height. The length of 
the building is flexible. Secure de- 
tails by checking No. 5761 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 5771—Magnetice 
Ducts 

The Columbia Engineering Service 
prepared a folder entitled, 
“Cesco Magnetic Ducts.” The folder 
the removal of 
gravity conveyed 
model described 
magnetic trailing edge plates, is a 
double unit, and has a permanent, 
non-electric magnetic separator. It 
also is available with a single mag- 
net. Another type, also with magnet- 
ic trailing edge plates, is designed for 
angle installations. Dimensions, pric- 
es and diagrams are included in the 
folder. To secure it check No. 5771 
on the coupon and mail it to this pub- 
lication 


Co has 

describes ducts for 
from 
One 


iron 
products. 
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Others (list numbers) . 
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COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CLIP OUT 


Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 4085—-Grinder Extractor 
No, 4086-—New Sealing Method 
No. 5761—Steel Head House 
No. 5766-——Boxear Unloader 

No. 5773—-Bulletin on Pellet 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) 


No. 5771—-Magnetic Ducts 

No. 5775—Portable Screw 
Elevator 

No. 5776—Temperature System 

No. 5796—Dust Filter Unit 


MAIL 


| 
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No. 14086—New 
Sealing Method 


method iling methyl 
cal I ly eliminated 
sibility of leal 1. L. Maxwell 
il fumigant iles manager 
Dow Che | Co., reports 
ew sealir ethod has been un 
t for two ye The effective 
the new s« | permit over 
pment t towed below 
nicn rr aving in 
ts, Mr xwell said. The 
ilso é ethyl bromide 
fe of seve irs and per 
ince packi! ind warehous- 
preparatl for prompt ship- 
in peak yns, Mr. Max 
1.§ For complete information 
1086 upon and 

this pu tior 

No. 1085—Grinder 
Extractor 

n M-1 mill has 
lu u new, rapid 
f deter the relative 
of tore il Seedburo 
t ¢ re] t The method 
ae loped re arch scl 
f the | epartment ol 
e. By u the laboratory 





} ed n can extract 
ds and complete a test in 
ninute fter two or three 
of prel instruction 
| t . 4 t how the 
ilit f the rain. This in 
espe iluable in 
! th rain where 
content is known. For 
deta laboratory 
k No. 40% 1 mail it to 
cation 


No. 5773—Bulletin on 
Pellet Unit 


4 new bulletin, N 182, has been 

] prepared by Sprout-Waldron & Co., 
Ine n its pellet unit, trade-named 
Pellet Aces The bulletin has sections 


plications, general construction, 
pecifications and advantages of the 
Dimensional drawings are also 
1. Check No. 5773 on the cou- 
p and mail it to secure the 


bull t 


No. 5796—Dust Filter 
Unit 


filter u hich combines 
I of a ¢ dust sepa- 
corpe dust filter 
| announced the Day Co 
ign is dification of 
| Y RJ” dust te It provides 


é it is claim- 
La RJ” emy the Hersey 
( reverse air 

but differs from the usual 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





& +f 


is de- 
filter 
rounds the 


Hersey principle in that dust 
posited on the outside of the 
An inner liner su 


filter sleey ind the 


sleeves 
dust laden air 


travels in a cyclonic path separating 


the heavy dust particles before the 
air carryin the “fines” enters the 
filter chamber. The unit has many 
applications, company Officials state 
It is especially suited for separating 
the product from the airstream in 
pneumatic conveyn tems. For 
detailed information check No. 5796 


on the coupon and mail it to this 


publication 
No. 5766—Boxear’ =. 
Unioader 


Kar-Flo is the trade name of a 
boxcar unloadet inufactured by the 
Link-Belt Co. At one installation the 


unit unloads a car of corn or wheat 
in six minute exclusive of spotting 
the car, clamping the car to the un- 
loader platform, opening the door and 
final sweeping. The unit uses a gen- 


three inches 
to empty the 


motion of 
at the ends of the car 


tle oscillating 





contents, official 


f thee 
The rotation of counte 


mmpany say 
weights pro- 
130 or 
rocker 
arms convert into a conveying action, 
moving material simult 
both ends of car to 
secure detail 
coupon 
tion 


No. 5776—Tempera- 
ture System 


Pictured here j 
igned reading inst 


duces an oscillating motion of 


38 cycles per minute, which 
ineously from 
center door. To 
5766 on the 
it to this publica- 


check No 
and ma 


the specially de- 
rument used in the 
new factory-prefabricated tempera- 
ture system designed by Hot Spot 
Detector, Inc. The tem, ready for 
self installation, in flat storage, in- 
cludes: Flexible ylon-covered cables 
that are suspended from top to bot- 
tom in the grain ma 


and sensing 


l5a 
points every 3 ft. inside the cable ing trucks direct from a feed mixe 
which register the temperature on or silo, or for other use iround the 
the reading instrument. Secure de feed mill or elevator, The company 
tails by checking No. 5776 on the cou claim the follo idvantages 
pon and mailing it to this publica keasily m 1, | tioned and adjust 
tion ed to any required incline ing 
- noiseless in operation; dustproof and 
No. 5775—Portable waterproof; round hopper; heavy are 
Screw Klevator ese er gh a vag og —_ oP 
The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing 14- or 16-in. diameter tube; furnished 
Co. has added a new portable screw with or without motor and variable 
elevator to its line of feed mill and speed control. For detai's check No 
elevator equipment. The Kelly Du 9775 on the coupon and mail it to 


plex unit said to be ideal for load this publication 


Dutrodweing...the NEW 


‘HEAVY DUTY 
oe 


* NEW... 


rugged spindle and body 








assembly 


* NEW... 


heavy duty, high speed 
bearings 


2 eee 


special lubricating system 


* the LATEST... 


in wear resistant con 


f pe 
f. | ee ee 


struction 


DESIGNED and ENGINEERED 
to Meet Your HEAVY DUTY 
_S. REQUIREMENTS for... 


A infestation control 


mixing and dispersion 


particle size reduction 


the ENTOLETER HEAVY DUTY CentriMi! is NOW available in twos 
CentriMil series 27 for capacities up 12( 
CentriMi serie 


000 Ibs 


s 40 for capa Su ?50,000 Ib 


per no 
pert 

WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS Free 
ENTOLETER Development Laborat ry 


available 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 
SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC. 


P.O. Box 904 New Hoeven 4, Conn 
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a variety of flavorants. How represen- of his work, and has emphasized the 
FLAVOR OF BREAD tative the oven-volatile ubstances very high temperature coefficients of 
are of those substances which re these condensations. Information | 
ontinued from page la , | 
(Comtinues from § ‘ main in the bread is highly problem- gained from such simple model sys- 
ee itical, however. Undoubtedly, too tems may prove helpful in elucidating 
ewed some of the mechanisms conditions esterification of acids wit} ome of the substances produced dur- the origins of thermally-produced fla- 
hereby keto acids, aldehydes and alcohols may occur ng fermentation undergo further re- vor compounds; but even the reaction | 
‘her alcohols may be produced from From this multiplicity of biochen ictions at oven temperatures. Thus between glycine and glucose has 
7 t he i change i iree t S ‘ult to est Ss . , r > an oze °om- } 
no acid substrates by enzymatic ‘ il and chemical chan, lat it becomes difficult to iblish un yielded more than two dozen com 
number of flavorant are formed equivocally the origin of any com- pounds, few of them characterized 
ctions, while intermediate alde- : 
i tk | Many of these, however, are probably pound which is detected in bread or Hence the study of flavor substances 
as ca under ge e acyloin syn- , : 
n undergo 1 acysoin %) too volatile to remain in bread after in the oven gases produced via Maillard reactions prob- } 
thie > -ar ‘ : . - 
to yeld carbinols, and dismu baking, except in trace amount 2 a ae ably will remain a difficult field 
tion to yield acids and alcohols. Ad- Volatile substances can be condensed F Other than the previously cited ‘ 
litionally, the tricarboxylic acid cy out of oven vapor J. C. Baker and How er me Over sx ek All work of Baker et al.. the literature 
‘ in roaquc y ay ompot as 
contributes a number of other or- associates have investigated these n procucmi nves 6S pee ws records few compounds actually iden- 
, a . : . _ ‘ be apparent to anyone who has tasted 
c acids, while under favorable oven condensate nd have detected tified in bread which can be consid 
fermented dough. It i possible to os ; 
* ieeneenineaneniinineennmeenens . ered  flavorants Volatile aliphatic 
cook bread by passing through the 
acids (acetic, propionic, etc.) obvi- 
dough an alternating current which 
: ously are implicated, especially in 
act a a resistor and allows con 


our rye an similz breac these 
iderable heat to be developed. Bread : e and similar breads eens 
products ilso =. contain significant 

made in this way has no crust, and 


4 amounts of furfural and volatile es- 
only a very mild, yeasty flavor. Clear 


G a * © ly the conditions necessary for the “© Acetoin, the oxidation of which 
rain Fumigation Problems [eo | 
formation of a browned crust are 
: has been found in varying concentra- | 
equally essential to the development | 
. ; ™,. tions in white bread; acetoin is said j 
of full, appetizing bread flavor. That ; ; ; | 
in reducing sugars must be implicated $O SO & SArmIsRtAtiOn by-product 
in the production of flavor as well as In studies carried out in the labora 
of crust color was demonstrated by tories of the American Institute of 
Mi 3aker, who compared bread Baking, several nonvolatile organic 
baked from the same dough after nor- icids, as well as their ethyl esters | 
mal fermentation and after excessive have been identified in the crumb of 
fermentation. The latter, in which all fresh bread. These compounds were } 
free reducing sugars had been used solvent-recovered from aqueous ex 
up by the yeast, yielded bread resem tracts of bread crumb, and were iso- | 
bling that made by electric resistance lated by column partition chroma } 
heating, in its lack of either normal tography. The quantities estimated 
color or flavor. It is reasonable, then titrimetrically may not represent 
to presume that Maillard-type reac the total concentrations of thes 
tions give rise to flavorants as well acids and esters in the crumb, due to 
as to colored products in normal bread differences in extractability. Succinic 
crust lactic and itaconic acids were not un 
Whether appreciabl amounts of expected, since all are intermediates 
Olatile compound ire formed by in carbohydrate metabolism. Hydro 
purely pyrolytic reactions during bak cinnamic and benzilic acids also were 
ing is not certain. Although caramel found; these are not readily explain 
ization does occur at the crust sur able Storage experiments were per 
face, the actual crust temperature formed in which double-wax-wrapped 
attained in an oven operated at 450 loaves were held at 70° F. and at } 
F. (232° CC.) does not exceed about 2 F. Preformed and ester acids 
150° C. The interior of the loaf ap were resolved and estimated by titra 
proaches to within a degree or two _ tion in the crumb extracts of loaves 
of the boiling point of water, but does ifter various times. Seven days of 
not quite attain it, during a normal storage at 70° F. produced no di 
baking period. Under these conditions cernible decreases in the amounts of 


it is likely that pyrolytic breakdown _ the preformed acids, while ester acids 


4 a of reducing sugars will be of much’ were depleted steadily, as expected 
“it takes BOTH a less consequence than Maillard-type At 20" F. ester acids again disap- 


: condensations between reducing su peared more or less uniformly over 86 
quality fumigant and experienced vars and amino compounds, leading to da while an unexpected result was 
flavor compounds by ibsequent de the progressive accumulation of pre 
handling to get the best results from compositions formed acids at this temperatur 
A modest amount of literature ex Succinic acid in fact showed an in 
a fumigation. ists on the production f aromatic crease of ninefold over the course ol 
, ubstances by heating together single the study. Such large increases might 
imino acids and ingle reducing be accounted for if the esters were 

ugars. C, H. Lea has reviewed soMe _ depleted by hydrolysis rather than \ 





= has grown to leader- 
ship in the field by providing BOTH 
and producing results that speak for 
themselves. 


KRemember- when you have 


problems, we can provide the answers. 





“Where Service Backs the Salesman!” 
® OKLAHOMA GRADUATES—tThese are the most recent graduates of the 
baking department of the school of technical training, Oklahoma State Uni- 


versity. According to Jno. C. Summers, manager, all of the graduates, re- 
SE RVIN G AM ER Ic A’S F e) .°) D INDU STRY leased in August, will obtain good jobs, some of them returning to bakeries 
the industrial 


operated by their fathers. Most of the students, in fact, secured employment 
prior to graduation. They are, standing left to right, James McDonald, Chi- 
cago; Joseph A. Gregory, San Francisco; Edward Allen, Prince George, Brit- 
. ish Columbia, Canada; D. M. Earheart, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Bill Goodspeed, 
OM frany McAllister, Okla.; James W. Pappas, Rowley, Mass.; William P. Exner, Little 
Valley, N. Y. Seated left to right: Thomas E. Coyle, Rapid City, S. D.; Joseph 
923 STATE LINE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI John Miazga, Cohoes, N.Y.; Milton Richards, Wilkes Barre, Pa.; Richard H. 
Coleman, Ada, Okla. 
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volatilization, or if the organic acids 
were liberated gradually from unex- 
tractable complexes. Further investi- 
gation of the quantitative aspects is 
underway 

Current studies at the American 
Institute of Baking are concerned 
with carbonyl compounds occurring 
in the crust of freshly-baked white 
bread. Steam-volatile carbonyl com- 
pounds have been converted into their 
2,4-dinitrophenylhydrazones, which 
are being resolved and identified by 
paper chromatography. Compounds 
ilready identified include furfural, 
diacetyl, puruvic acid, ethyl puru- 
vate, acetaldehyde, levulinic acid, and 
ethyl! levulinate. The ethyl esters may 
be artifacts arising due to the use of 
aqueous ethanol as the crust extrac- 
tion medium. All of these compounds 
except levulinic acid have _ pro- 
nounced odors, and undoubtedly are 
important contributors to the aroma 
of bread. 

In experiments preliminary to the 
studies on carbonyl compounds from 
crust, it was noted that a freshly- 
prepared, filtered crust extract, using 
water as the extractant, possessed a 
rather bitter taste in addition to a 
fine breadlike aroma. After steam dis- 
tillation, the undistilled material re- 
tained more of the pleasant aroma 
than distilled over, while the bitter 
principle had passed into the distil- 
late. Not all of the odorants in the 
distillate were carbonyl compounds; 
ifter separation of the hydrazones, 
there was still some aromatic ma- 
terial, whose character was weakened 
ind altered, but not eliminated, by 
alkali saponification. Thus it appears 
that the crust extracts contain a vari- 


ety of odorants besides carbonyl com- 
pounds, esters and acids. A further 
observation was that the aromatic 
principles in the undistillable extract 
could be segregated almost complete- 
ly by ether extraction. Pigmented 
products of crust browning remained 
in the aqueous phas« where they 
precipitated slowl this ether-strip- 
ped aqueous phase was practically 


devoid of odor, and had only a faintly 
sweet taste. It is planned to examine 
the composition of the ether-soluble 


material shortly. Quantitative estima- 
tions of the carbonyl compounds can 
be made spectrophotometrically at 
ver low concentrations 
Unquestionably one of the most 
powerful tools to become available to 
the investigator of food flavors is gas 


chromatography. Using this techni- 
que, it has become possible to sepa- 
ite and identify extremely small 
imounts of moderately volatile sub- 
tance without conversion into de- 
! itive At least one laboratory is 
currently engaged in a study of the 
flavorants recoverable from. the 
ipors of cooling bread, by adsorption 
of the vapors on activated charcoal 
ind subsequent extraction with a 


itile solvent 


Due to the extremely reactive and 
instable natures of some types of 
likely to be im- 
plicated in flavors, their detection and 

olation in the ‘native form may 
prove difficult. Solvent extraction 


compounds which are 


with alcohols may lead to esterifica- 
tion of organic acids, while converse- 
| esters may be destroyed by hy- 
drolysis in alkaline or acid extraction 


nedia. Aldehydes in general are high- 
isceptible to oxidation and poly- 
merization, as well as to Maillard- 
pe condensations. It can be ap- 
preciated, then, that rapid and sensi- 
tive physical methods, of which gas 
chromatography is one of the most 
striking new examples, are manda- 
tory to the success of continued re- 
search into the nicer subtléties of 


| . 
food flavors 
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Pillsbury Reports 
Results of Study 
Of Wet-Dry Mixes 


MINNEAPOLIS Prepared dry 
mixes for sweet goods and dough- 
nuts showed decided advantages Ove! 
comparable bakers’ wet-type formu 
las in a series of studies made re- 
cently by Florida State University's 
baking science research and develop- 
ment staff, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
reported. Pillsbury mixes were used 
in the tests 

In a statement of significant re 


sults of the tests, George S. Pills- 
bury, vice president of Pillsbury’s 
bakery products division, said, ‘The 
results of these comparative mixing 
and baking tests on wet-formula 
mixes and prepared dry mixes showed 
conclusively that the dry mixes con- 
sistently turned out better quality, 
better tasting products with longer 
lasting freshness and with consider 
able savings in time and money.” 

The results from the full report 
may be further summarized 

@ “There are positive advantages 
in the use of dry mixes for sweet 
doughs and doughnuts in bakeries 

@ “Well-formulated dry mixes 
produce a uniform high quality of 
finished products equal to or bet 


17a 


ter than products made by the baker 
from the wet mix formulas prepared 
by the bakery.” 

@ “Superiority of freshness was re- 
tained by the dry mix products at 
all times...resulting in longer shelf 
life and extended consumer appeal.” 

@ “The sweet goods prepared with 
dry mixes resulted in = important 
labor savings, lower costs, less waste, 
easier handling and better sanitation.” 

@® “For the baker who is short on 
experienced, skilled labor and there 
fore must depend more upon his own 
efforts, the use of dry mixes offers 
many advantages, and may well 
answer many of his production and 
cost problems.” 





FLOUR 
FOR 

MAN’S 

BREAD 





A Brief History of Milling and 
Baking by SCiENCE WRITER 


CHAPTER XVII An Analysis of 
the Wheat Berry 


Paring the Wheat Berry to its Core 13% being bran and 2% germ, After solving all manner of 
problems in cleaning the berries of dirt and 
other foreign matter, and separating the 
endosperm from the other parta, the miller 
then begins the grinding and sifting pro 
cedures which result in the richly creamy 
colored, finely divided product that we call white flour 


We must credit flour millers with soly 
ing a most difficult problem the 
separation of the wheat berry into its 
several parts so that we may have 
easily digested, fine, white flour and the 
delicious foods made from it 





Let’s take a wheat berry apart and Credit Where Credit Is Due 
study its complexity 
If we are to have white flour that bakes well, stores well, 
makes taste-tempting foods and that is our preference 
by a wide margin then millers must remove parte of the 
wheat containing many of the vitamins and minerals. As 
more knowledge about nutritional qualities became available 
in the past 25 years, the inescapable loss of vitamins and 
minerals during milling was recognized 


About one quarter of an inch in length, 
with a beard at one end, the wheat 
berry is a real problem to millers. The 
grains vary 80 greatly in dimension that 
they cannot be treated in any single 
way with completely uniform results 





White flour millers and white bread bakers then acted in the 
public interest to help protect our health. They enriched their 
good foods with vitamin HK, (thiamine), vitamin BK, (ribo 
flavin), niacin (another “BB” vitamin), and iron 


The Outer and Inner Layers 


The starchy core or endosperm of the berry is surrounded 
by three outer and three inner layers. ‘he outer layers are 
known as the pericarp, which is made up of the epidermis : 
the epicarp, and the endocarp. In these days of interest in foodstuffs and what 


they do for us, let us not overlook the fact that ow, 


The next three layers are the testa, which gives the grain its wheat products are vital to us. To have robust 

color, the episperm, and the aleuron which contain good health we need carbohydrates, proteins, WHITE 
protein. These layers cling to each other and to the endo fate, vitamins, minerals. Enriched white flour FLOUR 
sperm, whereas the outer layers are brittle. All six outer and bread-stuffa are low cost, plentiful, energy —/ 


layers are generally known as “bran.” foods. They contribute many of our essential food elements 


We should not take them for granted, just because they are 


The Germ staples of our diet. A pioneer in vitamin research and a world 

Lodged in the endosperm is the germ (rom which the new leader in production of vitamins by the tons for enrichment 

: ; and other worthy purposes, Roche is proud of ite contribu 
plant springs. Separated from the endosperm and pressed tion to better health 
the germ will produce an oil rich in vitamins. If 
the germ is not removed from the berry ond goes Cf 
through the milling process, the resu y flour “oN May We Help You? 
will have inferior storage and baking ualities GERM 


This is one of a series of articles which is being published in professional 
nutritional and dietetic journals, and which will be widely distributed for 
educational purposes. Heprinte of this and all previous chapters are available 
without charge. Write to the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Hoche Ine 
ip pollen tube, all Nutley 10, New Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Hoche Lid., 246 St. Paul 
irefully removed itreet, West; Montreal, Quebe: 


Another difficulty faces the miller. The wheat berry is folded 
in on itself. This crease naturally catch.» dirt and dust, and 
it contains dark-colored cells of the dri: 
of which will contaminate the flour if n: 


The next chapter titled Karly Vurifiers’’ will be published soon 


The Starchy Core 


Here is the millers’ goal, the starchy  nter of the wheat 
berry, which makes up about 85% o the total content, 


* This ia the tithe of a definitive history of milling by John Storck and 
Walter Dorwin Teague, published by the University of Minnesota Press at 
Minneapolis and copyrighted 1962 by the University of Minnesota. It ie used 
with permimsion aa a source of material for thie series of advertiaements 


Enriched wi 1 vitamins and iron for better nutrition 
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LOW DOSAGE 
JMIGAN' 
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VAULT " 
“TARPAULIN: 








° MAXIMUM-RESUBTS 
° GREATER SAFETY 
* MORE ECONOMY 


romotox, a mixture of ethylene di- 
bromide and methyl bromide, is an 
eflective, safe and economical space 
fumigant. The stronger odor and 
lower dosage requirements of Bromo- 
tox result in greater killing power, 
increased economy and maximum 
safety. It is longer lasting, more 
penetrating and leaves no residual 
odor. Kromotox allows positive con- 
trol of granary and rice weevils, 
Angoumois grain moth, confused 
flour beetle, Mediterranean flour 
moth, raisin moth, cheese mites and 
many other pests infesting grain, 
flour, rice, cheese and dried fruits. 
\vailable in cans packed twelve per 
case as well as 10, 50, 120 and 170 
pound cylinders. 
*TRADE MARK AP &CO 


Other Eston Fumigants: 


ESTON METHYL BROMIDE 
The Versatile Fumigant 


M-B-C FUMIGANT 
Methyl Bromide with 


2°) Chloropicrin 
A Product of 
ESTON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


American Potash & 
Chemical Corporation 


Midwestern Distributor 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


rr. 0. BON 5868 
PERGUSON 21, MISSOURI 
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By HANNIBAL WHITE questions, The drawing accompanying interpreted as having the inherent 
; this article is intended to provide the ability to maintain the gas produced 
EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. White is a a powoer to the second question by reacting enzymes. These enzvmes 
test’ baker and experimental miller It is important that a test baking can be increased percentage-wise in 
with American Flours, Inc., Newton, — picture be obtained. Prior analysi both grain and flour by ample stor- 
Kansas. He has been associated with hould not be underestimated, Thi age time. This increased suspension 
the firm for the past 10 years. include chemical and mechanical which has no justifiable reason at 
nethods of standard procedure. The present, is the key to matured wheat 
baking test is a_ confirmation of flour 
How can bakers obtain a suitable whether or not a particular flour is The nthesization of protein o1 
flour to match a formula or recipe uitable for a formula or recipe. It tarch is only probable at present 
lHlow can the common error of usin eliminate doubt However, the number of elements and 
additives that are out of proportion It is necessary to resort to the most compounds in wheat flour are known 
or incompatible to the flour be practical methods to determine the The drawing should not be construed 
avoided? umount of ingredient nd additiv as an exact arrangement of chemical 
These observations of flour milled ind procedures in order to evaluate bonds, but rather as an illustration to 
from pure and blended southwestert the potentiality of flour throughout how a theoretical and divided flour 
wheats during a 10-year period ma the wheat crop year picture in relation to protein and 
help to provide the answers to these The strength of gluten should be tarch content 








Changes Proposed 
For Feed Trade 
Rules of GFDNA 


ST. LOUIS—-Three changes in the 
feed and grain trade rules of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn 
were proposed by the national 
rules committee at the 6lst annual 
convention in Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 9 
10. Two of the proposed amendments 
concern feed, the other grain. Here 
are the proposed amendments 

Grain Trade Rule No. 8— Time ol 
Shipment or Delivery: Change third 
paragraph to read: Grain to apply 
on a sale for shipment must be a 
tually loaded and billed within the 
life of the contract, and this must be 
evidenced by a bill of lading properly 
executed and signed by an authorized 
agent of the carrier, except in ter 
minal markets where the loading is 
made on a railroad line other than 
the one which will perform the road 





haul, and line haul carrier will not 
sign jading until the car is received 
at its rails, a switching order carry- 
ing full shipping instructions, g-ven 
to and duly signed and dated by the 
authorized agent of the carrier on 
whose line the car is loaded, shall be 
evidence that the car is loaded with- 
in the life of the contract. When the 
last day of the contract falls on Sat- 
urday, Sunday or legal holiday, ship 
ment shall be made on the next busi- 
ness day. 

Feed Trade Rule No. 10——-Evidence 
of Shipping Date: Change paragraph 
(d) to read: In terminal markets, 
where the loading is made on a rail- 
road line other than the one which 
vill perform the road haul, and line 
haul earrier will not sign lading un- 
til the car is received at its rails, a 
switching order carrying full shipping 
instructions, given to and duly signed 
and dated by the authorized agent of 
the carrier on whose line the car is 
loaded, shall be evidence that the car 
is loaded, within the life of the con- 
tract except that when the last day 
of the contract period falls on Satur- 


day, Sunday or legal holiday, ship- 
ment shall be made on the next busi- 
ness day. 

Feed Trade Rule No. 11—-Shippins 
Directions: Change 
read: Shipping 


ection (c) to 
directions on sal for 
prompt shipment must be furnished 
by the buyer as follows: If not de- 
manded by seller, shipping directions 
must be furnished within 10 day 
from making of contract, and if de 
manded by seller at any time at o1 
after making the contract, shipping 
directions must be furnished within 
three days after such demand; and 
if so furnished, seller shall make 
shipment within 10 days oiter receipt 
of shipping directions 
SMALL BOY FRIGHTENED 
His heart’s in his mouth? Well, get 
ting it out 
Should be as easy as pie. 
Just give him a piece and there’s a 
doubt 
That in the neighboring by and by 
His physiological pattern will be 
Restored to complete normality! 


Grace V. Watkins 
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Mr. Gene Lane, Utility Operator, at the Central Soya Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. plant, 
operates 36 Merchen Scale Feeders that biend feed ingredients to 1% accuracy 


MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 


“give us accurate, continuous 
blending over a wide feed range”’ 


Central Soya Co., Inc., blends millions of bags of animal and poultry feed a 
year at their new Chattanooga plant. Up to 50 different formula feeds are 
produced to exacting standards. Central Soya chose W&T Merchen Feeders 
because they give 1% minute-to-minute accuracy over a wide feed range. As 
seen in the picture, the feeders are compact — with no bulky enclosures. 

Merchen Scale Feeders, with feed rates from 3 to 3000 pounds per minute, 
require no adjustment for changes in material density. They are suited for 
most industrial continuous blending or automatic batching processes. For more 


information about Merchen Scale Feeders, write for Bulletin M-36. 





: WV WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, “GELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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TWO-HIGH MOTOR DRIVEN NO. 532 CARTER 
CARTER DISC SEPARATOR PRECISION GRADER 


CARTER DISC SEPARATOR 













CARTER DOCKAGE TESTER CARTER DUO-ASPIRATOR 











Using the 
right machine 
in the right place 





11X60 CARTER 
SCALPERATOR 


NO. 11 HART UNL LOW 
CYLINDER SEPARATOR 








24X76 CARTER 
SCALPERATOR 









NO. 1 CARTER 
PRECISION GRADER 








HART-CARTER COMPANY 


673 19TH AVE. N. E.. MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINN 










Please send information about Hart-Carter machines for 


— 
Firm 
Address 
City 


__ State 


HART-CARTER COMPANY | 
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DANGER CONFRONTS 
PRIVATE TRUCKING 
TY. HERE’'S a legislative move afoot to curb the 
| right of private firms to operate their own 
trucks. Such a move could have serious repercus- 
for the breadstuffs’ industries. 

Proposals have been made to amend the Inter- 
tate Commerce Act; one, S.1677, would amend 
the definition of “private carrier, and another, 
S.1384, would amend the definition of “contract 

ice the passage of the Motor Carrier Act of 
1935, the common and contract motor carriers 

e consistently tried to establish interpreta- 
tions which, in effect, would practically eliminate 
the right of industry and business to operate its 

trucks. This would have been achieved had 
he Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
urts gone along with the concept of the “for 


compensation test urgently proposed in the 
Schenley and Lenoir cases. These cases, decided 
1951, established the rule, known as the “pri- 
nary business test for distinguishing between 
private” and “for hire” motor transportation 


This is what the test means: “You're a regu- 
lated, for hire carrier if you're really engaging 
in the transportation business as such, but not 
f u're operating trucks only incidentally as 
part of your own nontransportation enterprise 
Which of these you are doing is to be determined 
from the facts in each case.” 

‘he Private Truck Council of America, Inc., is 
fearful that the enactment of the proposed amend- 
ments will start a process of litigation that could 
result in court decision 


pu ‘ test 


upsetting the “primary 
Today's economy is so complex that business 
nen must know the rules under which they op- 
erat Frazor T 
counsel of Campbell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 


Edmondson, vice president and 
Inc., comments: “As the law stands today, there is 
i stable situation in a very important and vital 
phase of those affair 
nearly all types of private industry.” 

behind the campaign for 
amendment. ICC and other proponents appear to 
claim that the amendments are necessary to stop 


a phase which cuts across 


This is what lies 


certain carriers, who are in reality for hire car- 
riers, masquerading as “private carriers.”’ On the 
other hand, spokesmen for the private truck 
operators contend that such practices are illegal 
under the present statute and under court deci- 
Oo! ind all that } 


ree the law 


necessary is for ICC to en- 


| 

Private truck operators are not only opposing 
S.1677 which would rewrite the present definition 
of “private carrier in the act, but are also op- 
imendment to S.1384 which 
ubsection into the act to pro 


posit i proposed 
ould write a new 
ide that “no person shall engage in any trans- 
tation for compensation” by motor vehicle 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity or a permit from ICC 
Firms operating their own trucks could be ad- 
ersely iffected by the 
tior vould include making 


amendment as 
a charge for delivery 
their own product rv even a difference in de- 


“compensa 


red price as compared to an f.o.b. plant price, 


» much as reflecting in one’s determina 

tion of prices for his own products or services, 

the cost of operating his own trucks to move his 

! materials or deliver his own products, the 
England Bakers’ Assn. points out 


At the hearings before the Senate subcommit- 


tee 1 the subject, it was warned that the amend 

ent could reopen the whole controversy and bat- 
tle against legitimate private truck operation by 
expressly writing into the statute a “compensa- 
tion” clause on a basis of which the for hire car- 


nterests would renew their. contention that 
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the primary business test under which no one in 
iny kind of business could operate trucks “fot 
compensation” without leave of ICC 

What some sections of the breadstuffs’ in 
dustry feel is that the proposed amendments could 
be interpreted as a wide open invitation to repeat 
the efforts of the litigation preceding the establish 
ment of the “primary business test” to secure an 
interpretation of the statute which would ulti 
mately result in the virtual elimination of truck 
operation by all kinds of private enterprise 
manufacturing, wholesaling or retailing 





GUEST EDITORIALS 











HE vacationing editor of The Northwestern 
ea Miller, inspecting the wonders of the north 
ern United States of America from Deadwood 
S.D., to Niagara Falls, N.Y. (and Ontario, Cana 
da, too) invited that veteran Washington news 
gatherer, John Cipperly, to contribute to the edi 
torial page. The following two items represent 
Mr. Cipperly’s thoughts on two personalities who 
in their diverse ways, have had a profound influ 
ence on the grain trade, nationally and inter 
nationally 


¥ 
JAMES COLE 


éé LD” Jim Cole, director of the Minneapolis 

QO office of the Commodity Credit Corp., was 
a merry old soul indeed when True D. Morse, 
under-secretary of the U.S. Department of Agri- 


culture, presented an award for superior 
to his organization. Mr. Cole has been the cu 


ervice 


todian and responsible official for the handling 
of billions of dollars in commodity transaction 
The award was not for Mr. Cole alone. It 


encompassed the staff of the Minneapolis office 
As Mr. Morse expressed it: ‘It is a great pleasure 
to take part in this ceremony honoring you-— the 


men and women of the Minneapolis office——for 


the outstanding job you did last year. I know 
that all other visitors, as well as your relative 
and friends, join me when I say well done.” 
This editorial conceriis itself with Jim Col 
They are side observations about a man collected 


over a long period of years. At the Minneapoli 
office Jim has probably been occupying the hot 
test regional seat that CCC has to offer. On the 
one side he has had the Farmers Union Grain 


Terminal Assn., headed the not-easily-per 
suaded Bill Thatcher, a: m the other side the 
private trade including the cash commission 
merchants, the flour mi interests, the grain 
warehousemen and othe ments with special 
causes and interests. 

setween these conflic forces Mr, Cole wa 
either saint or devil, ai impartial judgment 
of the position of a gove ent official, in a post 
of such responsibility, i rder, then most of 


the time Jim Cole was a (Now, now, youn; 


Johnny, let's just watcl language, huh? 


Ee-d.) But devil or saint e your choice—Jim 
Cole was not a vacillatin il or saint. It never 
could be said of him tl when the devil was 
sick, the devil a saint v 1 be; when the devil 


was well, the devil a sair he.’ 


(Hope you've 


checked the quotation, John, because that master 
ft the quotation, Gerald S. Kennedy, president 
of the Millers National Federation, will be on 
our tails if it is wrons hed.) 

Cursed or praised, Jim Cole was still Jim Cok 
calling the shots as he saw them, shots that were 
difficult to call when so frequently the rules were 
changed in Washington sometimes without con 
sultation with regional offices. (Memo to the US 
Department of Agriculture-the editor of The 
Northwestern Miller refuses to be responsible for 
anything this guy Cipperly quoths.) 

Hiow nice it is that the diverse 


the Minneapoli 


interests of 
market found time to suspend 
the competitive fight--an eternal and healthy one 

to pass in review and pay their respects to Jim 
Cole and to the men and women of the Minne 
apolis CCC office, The well-merited award paid 
tribute to the workers in the vineyard who up 
to this time have not shared in the praise and 
have more frequently been the object of abuse 


for program failures or shortcomings 


RAY BOWDEN 


F The Northwestern Miller carried a column, 
I like some of its tabloid contemporaries, en 
titled “inquiring reporter it would be appro 
priate to ask if the Grain and Feed Dealers Na 
tional Assn. will change its tithe from “Ray 
Bowden's outfit" now that Ray is retiring 

Mr. Bowden is leaving the well-worn harness 
of GFDNA, but obviously the old fire horse will 
not cut himself off completely from the industry 
he has served so well, The Bowden blood stream 
is too deeply saturated with the white and red 
blood corpuscles of the grain trade to make it 
elf completely unavailable for plasma’ transfu- 
ions in time of need 

Mr. Bowden—oh, hell, nobody in the industry 
calls him anything but Ray (there you go with 
that language again, Johnny, boy—Ed.)-—-is the 
universal blood donor and he has readily given 
of his blood not only to GFDNA but also to the 
contract markets when conflicting interests 
seemed to threaten a ripping-apart 

Ray is succeeded by a most competent execu 
tive in Al Oliver, whom it is certain understands 
the value of tradition and, to GFDNA, Ray is the 
tradition. Ray will be on deck to aid the grain 
trade whenever he is needed 

The big gainers in this detachment from daily 
calls on his service will be his wife, Grace, and 
his family of children and grandchildren who have 
quietly supported him in his devotion to the grain 
industry, though this does not mean that Ray 
has not had a big, strong soul to pay deep at 
tention to both industry and domestic affairs 

Indexing this observation of Ray's retirement, 
it is necessary to note that in conversation with 
a top level official of the US 


Agriculture, it was 


Department of 
asked: “Do you know what 
outfit thinks of this proposal 

So it is and must be for some time to come 
that GFDNA will be Ray 


the fact that he may be looking 


Ray Bowden 


jowden's outfit, despite 
sOlicitously at 


the carpet slipper But he won't be 


looking at 
carpet slippers all of the time tay is a keen 
hand at wood-working. Those members of the 
‘rain trade who call upon him may find the re 
tired patriarch not only willing to give counsel on 
trade problems, but the proud exhibitor of an 
executive desk, a love seat or a dunce stool. (John 
ire you soliciting cabinet-making business for 
Mr jowden? If so, you'd better get out an ad 
ertising rate card right now Ed.) 

The mold of Ray difficult to dupli 
cate. Under his guidance it may be assured that 
GFDNA will find in Al Oliver the nearest thing 
that comes to the 


jowden ji 


jowden standard 
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Changes in Conservation Reserve 


Of Soil Bank Are Announced 


WASHINGTON — Greater encour- 
igement of participation by whole 
farm units and increased emphasis 
on forestry and wildlife practices are 
among the major changes that have 
been made in the 1958 conservation 
reserve program of the soil bank, 
Marvin L. MeLain, acting secretary 
of agriculture, has announced. 

The conservation reserve is the 
long-time phase of ‘the soil bank un- 
der which farmers contract to divert 
eneral cropland to soil, water, for- 
estry and wildlife conservation prac- 
tice In return, farmers receive two 
type of payments on the diverted 
(1) a cost-sharing payment 
(up to 8O%) the year they apply a 
conservation measure; and (2) annu- 
i! per-acre rental payments each year 
the land is under contract, 


imreave 


The changes that have been made 
in the 1958 conservation reserve 
hould result in an inereased diver- 
ion of currently used cropland to 
conservation uses,” Mr. McLain ex- 
plained, “Based on experiences during 
the first full year of operation of the 
program, they will provide a more 
equitable opportunity for more far- 
mers to participate, 

Among the additional incentives 
being offered farmers to divert more 
land to conservation uses, is an 
iuthorization under the 1958 program 
for county agricultural stabilization 
ind conservation committees to in- 
crease annual payment rates, where 
uch inereases can be justified, for 
land to be planted to forest trees 
ind for whole farms retired from 
production, 

We have found that the diversion 
of whole farm units usually results 
in a larger average reduction in crop 
production than is accomplished 
where only a part of the cropland 
on a farm is put in the soil bank 
Land going into forest trees is land 
olng out of production almost per- 
manently, it might be said 


Important Changes 


Other important changes in the 
1958 program are designed to make 
it more attractive in areas where 
ummer fallowing of land is practiced 
ind to farmers devoting a large por- 
tion of their cropland to tame hay. 

Beginning in 1958, we will offer 
» or 10-year contracts, at the option 
of the producer, for land devoted to 
trees or shrub plantings for shelter- 
belt, windbreak or wildlife habitat 
Previously, all tree and 
hrub plantings were under 10-year 
contracts only. This 10-year require- 
ment will remain in effect for tree 
for forestry purposes.’ 


purposes 


plantings 
The conservation reserve program 
ypen to all farmers, whether or not 
they have an acreage allotment for 
sic’ crops. ‘To participate, a far- 
er signs a contract with his county 
ASC’ committee agreeing to divert a 
certain number of acres of cropland 
to conservation uses for periods of 3, 
rv 10 years. Under 5 and 10 year 
contracts he will receive a cost-shar- 
payment the year that a conser- 
ition use is established. Under all 
intracts annual per-acre rental pay- 
ments are made each year the con- 
tract is in foree and complied with, 
hese payments are designed to main- 
tain net income on the farm as the 
land is shifted from cultivation to 
conservation uses. Dividends for the 
future accrue from the benefits of the 
oll, water, forestry, and wildlife im- 
provements on the farm. 
Under the existing conservation re- 
serve program, in addition to the land 


diverted out of soil-depleting crops 
at the full annual payment rate, other 
eligible land, such as hay land, may 
be put in the reserve at a “non-diver- 
sion” rate—30% of the regular annu- 
al payment rate. Heretofore, farmers 
with a soil bank base over 30 acres 
had to put all eligible cropland in the 
program before they could put in 
additional land at the non-diversion 
rate. Farmers with a “base” of 30 
acres or less could put any part of 
their eligible cropland in the program 
at the full rate and any part of their 
remaining eligible land in at the non 
diversion rate 


Whole Farms in Reserve 

These provisions have been 
changed under the 1958 program to 
encourage farmers to put whole farms 
in the reserve and to increase forest 
tree plantings. County ASC commit 
tees are authorized to raise the non 
diversion rate up to 50% of the reg 
ular rate when all eligible land on a 
farm is placed in the conservation re 
serve or when any land is placed in 
the program to be planted to forest 
trees County committees also are 
authorized to raise the non-diversion 
rate up to 100% of the regular rate 
when the entire eligible acreage on a 
farm is placed in the conservation 
reserve and all the land is planted to 
forest trees 

USDA officials stressed that where 
these higher non-diversion rates are 
granted they must be warranted. In 
such cases, the county ASC commit 
tee must find that the land value 
rental rate, or productivity of the 
farm justifies such a higher rate 

Farmers with soil bank bases over 
30 acres also will be permitted to put 
land in the conservation reserve at 
the non-diversion rate up to the num- 
ber of acres they put in the program 
at the regular rate. They also will 
be allowed to put any acreage in the 
conservation reserve at the non-di 
version rate that is to be planted to 
forest trees. 

This change will permit a farmer! 
who normally summer fallows land 
to put in the conservation reserve an 
acreage of land which he would nor 
mally summer fallow equal to his 
acres taken out of production. It also 
will benefit those farms which have 
a large part of their cropland con 





Henson Littman 


Thomas 


tinuously devoted to the production 
of hay 

Other changes include 

The farm soil bank “base’’ under 
the conservation reserve will be es- 
tablished as it is under the acreage 
reserve—-the average amount of land 
devoted to soil bank base crops on 
the farm in 1956 and 1957. Where a 
“base” already has been established 
for the farm for the acreage reserve, 
the same “base’’ will be used for the 
conservation reserve. 

Beginning with payments for 1957, 
annual payments will be made only 
after Oct. 1 of the calendar year for 
which they are due. This not only will 
provide uniformity in the time of 
making such payment but also 
should reduce any inclination to non 
compliance after payments have been 
made, officials explained 

Provision has been made to prevent 
a producer from breaking out non- 
cropland on a farm covered by a con- 
servation reserve contract, unless the 
county ASC committee approves and 
an equal amount of cropland on the 
farm is retired to non-crop use 

tegulations protecting the rights 
of tenants and sharecroppers on par- 
ticipating farms have been further 
strengthened under the 1958 program. 

The sign-up period for 1958 conser- 
vation reserve contracts is expected 
to open sometime this fall, about Oc- 
tober 


BREAD 16 THE GTAFF f ire 


Canadian Exports Go 
Mostly to U.K. 
And Germany 


WINNIPEG—Almost 70% of the 
combined total of 6,761,000 bu. of Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour cleared for 
export in the week ended Sept. 5 was 
enroute to the U.K. and Germany 
The week previous 6,538 000 bu. of 
wheat and flour were shipped to all 
destinations. The flour totals, how- 
ever, were sharply reversed with the 
latest figure including only 405,000 
bu. in the form of flour compared 
with 1,071,000 bu. the previous week 
These included the equivalent of 157,- 
000 and 294,000 bu., respectively, in 
the form of flour for IWA destina 
tions 

Class 2 wheat shipments overseas 
amounted to 4,988,000 bu. and includ- 
ed 2,555,000 for the U.K.; 888,000 for 
Japan; 876,000 for Germany; 340,000 
for Belgium, and 311,000 bu. for the 
Netherlands. The remainder went to 
Italy. 





A. Dillon H. W. Gillespie 


EXECUTIVES PROMOTED—tThree major executive promotions have been 


made by the directors of the Ekco Products Co., according to announcement 


by Arthur Keating, chairman of the board. Benson Littman becomes vice 
president in charge of all industrial divisions, a newly-created post; Thomas 
A. Dillon becomes vice president of bakery operations, and H. W. Gillespie 
has been elected vice president of bakery sales. Both Mr. Littman and Mr. 
Dillon have been Ekco vice presidents for some time, the former in charge of 
bakery operations, the latter in charge of bakery sales. Mr. Dillon will con- 
tinue as president of Ekco Engineering Co., a subsidiary. In addition to 
assuming new duties as an Ekco vice president. Mr. Gillespie will continue as 


president of the company’s National Glaco Chemical Corp. subsidiary. 
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Three Wheat Pools 
Forecast 1957 
Wheat Crop 


WINNIPEG 3ased on Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics acreage figures 
Western Canada’s three wheat pools 
combined forecast a 1957 wheat crop 
of 331 million bushels compared with 
551 million a year ago. The Mani- 
toba crop is placed at 43 million 
bushels compared with 56 million; 
Saskatchewan at 205 million com- 
pared with 355 million last year, and 
Alberta 83 million bushels compared 
with 140 million bushels harvested 
in 1956. It is indicated, however, that 
unfavorable harvest conditions may 
pare present indicated production 
figures 

It should be noted, however, that 
the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool dis- 
agrees with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics acreage figures for that 
province and contends that the total 
should be at least 700,000 acres less 
On this basis the Saskatchewan 
wheat crop would be only 194 mil- 
lion bushels and reducing the prairie 
total to 320 million bushels 

The pools forecast oat production 
at 238 million bushels compared with 
100 million bushels harvested last 
year, while the indicated barley crop 
of 203,600,000 bu. compares with 262 
million produced a year ago. Western 
Canada this year, according to the 
pools, is expected to harvest 24,- 
600,000 bu. of flax compared with the 
1956 production of 34,100,000 bu. The 
rye crop, forecast at 6,080,000 bu., 
compares with 6,500,000 bu. produced 
in 1956 


Grain Inspectors 
Slate Meeting 
At Memphis 


MEMPHIS—The National Associ 
ation of Chief Grain Inspectors has 
chosen Memphis as the site for its 
next joint conference with personnel 
of the grain division of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The sessions will 
be held April 30-May 3, it was an- 
nounced by Arthur A. Williams, exec 
utive vice president of the Memphis 
Board of Trade 

Choice of Memphis was made by 
the entire association membership 
Mr. Williams said. Previously the se 
lection was in the hands of a com 
mittee. Fred B. Simpson, the board's 
chief grain inspector, is a member of 
the association 


Foods Development 
Laboratory Opened 


NEW YORK A fully-equipped 
foods development laboratory has 
been opened by Morningstar, Nicol, 
Inc., at Hawthorne, N.J., to help the 
food processing industries obtain the 
benefits of newly-introduced special- 
ty starches and refined natural gum 
In addition to basic food products re- 
search, the laboratory's staff will un- 
dertake projects of interest to manu- 
facturers of dry mixes, bakers, the 
instant food and flavors industry 
confectioners, and others 

Work in this field will be led by 
Leonard M. Waldt, food chemist, with 
20 years experience in the packaged 
foods and beverage industries. The 
laboratory is now equipped with spe- 
cialized mixers, blenders, ovens, 
freezers, extractors and metering and 
measuring apparatus, as well as with 
other related equipment. 
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Montana Flour Mills Reports Increase 


In Earnings in Annual Report 


GREAT FALLS, MONT Earn- 
iy f the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
ifter taxes, increased from $337,156 
in 1956 to $361,901 in the fiscal year 
just ended, C. G. McClave, president 


and general manager, announced in 


the company’s annual report. 
Earnings per share were $2.966 as 

compared with $2.763 the preceding 

year—a 20¢ per share increase equal 


to 74%, Mr. McClave said. The de- 
preciated value of plant and equip- 
ment has been increased $425,390 


with a decline in working capital of 
$183,760, he pointed out, and the 
book value per share has risen from 
$42.05 to $43.87 


Financing of major 
penditure 


capital ex- 
projects necessary to pro- 
tect the company future earnings 
potential has been accomplished to 
the mutual satisfaction of manage- 
ment and the banks extending credit 
ind, we think, in such fashion as to 
be advantageous to the long-term in- 
terests of shareholder Mr. Mc- 
Clave said. He listed the following as 
the most important projects of the 
ye I 


| 
@® The company Fergus Falls, 





Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevator n Manitoba 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Spectalizing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “Cityflour"’ Adelaide 





Minn., plant, which was acquired 
early in the year, is being completely 
remodeled in the interest of achiev- 
ing efficiency. The daily capacity will 
be increased from 1,350 ecwt. to 
around 2,000 ewt. Approximately 80,- 
000 bu. grain storage space is being 
added to the plant which is expected 
to be ready to operate about Sept. 15 

@ Two annexes at Sunburst, Mont., 
with a combined capacity of 60,000 
bu., have been replaced with stee! 
grain tanks. In addition, a new 
mustard seed cleaning plant and a 
mustard warehouse have been erect 
ed at Sunburst, freeing warehouse 
space at Great Falls and permitting 
the company to save freight charge: 
by cleaning and storing mustard seed 
at the area of production rather than 
at Great Falls 

@ At Brady, Mont., two laminated 
wood grain tanks, which collapsed, 
have been replaced with steel tanks 

@ At Bozeman, Mont., four new 
steel grain tanks (60,000 bu.) are 
being added to the flour mill storage 
facilities. At the feed plant, addi 
tional molasses storage has been 
built, bulk feed loading facilities in- 
stalled and equipment for liquid fat 
application is being provided 

@ The Fairfield (Mont.) Feed & 
Seed Co. was purchased July 1, 1956 
Complete steamrolling, mixing and 
liquid molasses equipment was added 
This necessitated rearrangement of 
seed cleaning facilities which permit- 
ted improvements 

@At Great Falls, facilities for 
handling and loading flour in bulk 
were completed 

A vacancy on the board of direc- 
tors resulting from the death of Nor 
man B. Holter was filled — 8 by 
the election of Newell Gough, Jr 

In October W. V poe was 
elected vice president in charge of 
production. The June 30 retirement 
of R. J. Anderson, first vice president, 
assistant general manager and secre 
tary, resulted in the election Aug. 3 
of J. C. Berky as first vice president 
and assistant general manager, C 
H. Wright as secretary and Harry 
Wallace as treasurer. E. M. Murphy 
was elected assistant secretary and 
H. C. Johnson was named assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Murphy and Mr. John- 
son are also vice presidents 

©. S. Thorvilson was appointed 
manager of the Montana elevator 
division to succeed R. J. Huss who 
retired June 30 

Looking ahead, Mr. McClave said 
“From a crop standpoint the elevator 
division should have more bushels to 
handle this year than last; and the 
large production of feed grains 
should, by and large, work to the ad 
vantage of the formula feed division 
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tS, EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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CABLE ADORESS "JAMESRICH” 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢« 


Oomestic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEO, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 


‘STERN MILLER 21 


Spring wheat supplies for our Mon 
tana mills will be scarce; but the 
nain milling 
rection of the 


Flour Distributors 
Schedule Outing 


division problem is cor 
government export sub 


idy program on the west coast CHICAGO.The 32nd annual Chi 
which has made competition with Caso Association of Flour Distribu 
eastern mills most difficult since the tors outing and golf party will be 
end of February held Sept. 19 at the Rolling Green 


Country Club, Arlington Heights, Ill 
\ special attraction for early morn 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO 
Summary of Operations 








Net operating ing golfers--a blind bogey will be 
come before offered for those who tee off before 
charges below $1,222,025.06 
Depreciation 10 am 
for year $159,978.84 
Plant maintenance 
and repair 150,822.42 
Bad debts 9,640.90 
County peyroll 
ind other taxes 151,217.89 MIDLAND aneltl’ MILLS 
Tota! 471,659.75 LIMITEL 
Net income before WINNIPEG CANADA 
federal and state 
om te 750,365.31 
Pony ~~ F9 -2e * toe aes 79 SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 
Net income $ 361,901.52 





in. Smrulid 


MILt at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 
cr 
SaALes Orrict 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address; ‘Fortoarny” BOX 2199 Codes: Bentley 's— Riverside 











There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 









y skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
y milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
\ ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
a | . s«?? 
y, gilvie 
Nf Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
\/) judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
y, it's wise to buy quality! 
X PAET . 
DUILVI If: 
owe * 
Teed Hees | 54 = 
“ITTTTTETITTTT Ie —s 
secreeeeneee a] 
Sereeeteatare oe 
ALftttte eth) 
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file 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 








, THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


] Mills at: Montreal —Fort William — Winnipeg — Medicine Hat — Edmonton 
j Cable Address; OGILVIE MONTREAL all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


ummaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 


centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


\nd a weakening of prices from the 
veek before stirred no_ interest 
l’rices ended the same as the preced- 

period, Some export inquiry was 

iin reported, but nothing substan- 
tial evoived. Family flour trade was 
ilso quiet. Mill operations were 31% 
d with the outlook about the 

ne for this week, Quotations Sept 
6, basis Kansas City: Hard winter 
famil hort patent, in cottons, en- 
riched, $6.2506.35; bakers short pat- 
ent, in papers, $5.4505.50; standard 
$5715.40 

Wichita: Mills operated at 90% of 
capacity last week, Domestic sales 

eraged 33%, compared with 57% 
the preceding week. Export sales 
vere negligible. Shipping directions 
ranged trom fair to good, Prices for 
the week were about unchanged, Quo 
tations Sept. 6, basis Kansas City 
Family flour $6.500 6.55, bakers short 
patent $5.57@5.67, bakers interme- 
diate $5.47@5.,57, 

Oklahoma City: Sales of family 
flour were slow, but bakery grades 
picked up. Exports were very good 
Price were stable and closed un 
changed on family flour, but declined 
l¢ on bakery. Quotations Sept. 6, 
delivered Oklahoma points in carlots: 
Kamil short patent = $7.20@7.40, 
tandard $6.20@640; bakery unen- 
riched short patent $5.950@6.07, 95% 
tandard $5.8705.97, straight grade 
65.820 5.92, truek lots higher on all 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour mills remained in a 
comfortable position in the central 
tates during the week ending Sept 
9% Order backlogs are substantial and 
hipping orders are arriving at a sat- 
isfactory rate. Grinding time is being 

iintained, New sales, however, do 
not bulk large as might be expected, 

otal bookings for the period were 
estimated at around 40% of five-day 
milling capacity. 
some interest centers on the soft 
eat situation. Several weeks ago 
ome large cookie and cracker bakers 


booked for around 60 days ahead. Ap 
parently some inventories are being 
trimmed, and the prospects that fresh 
buying will ensue are growing. How 
ever, only small sal were made in 
the current period 

Quotations Sept. 6: Spring top pat 
ent $5.9846.25 tandard $5.90% 6.20 
clear $5.4005.95; hard winter short 
$5.60076.05, 95% patent $5.5005.95 
clear $5.80; family flour $7.75; soft 
winter high ratio $7.5107.60 oft 
winter short $6.30 tandard $5.514% 
6.10, clear $5.35; cookie and cracker 
flour, papers, $5.40 


East 


Buffalo: Spring wheat flour ad 
vanced 15¢ last week on strength in 
prices and premiums. The rise wa 
generated here by lk than antici 
pated receipts at Minneapolis after 
Labor Day plus good demand for 


available supplic Mills both place 
gave protection on the rise and a cal 
here and there were sold, Otherwise 


activity was slow 

Kansas wheat flour edged 1¢ higher 
on nominal sales, Clear flours held 
unchanged and supplies were @asier 

3oth cake and pastry flours were 
unchanged. They have been irregulat 

Export activity, if it materialize 
could affect the market if there ij 
any marked substitution of soft red 
or hard wheat. There is a 
of soft white wheat now 


carcits 


A spokesman for one mill said hi 
company's shipping directions were 
fairly good 

Local retail bakeries have enjoyed 
fairly good business under the im 
petus of the back-to-school move 
ment, with its accent on increased 
use of bread 

Very little action has been genet 
ated so far under Public Law 480, and 
export activity was light. Mills are 
awaiting awards for 20,000 to 30,000 
tons of .52% ash flour for Ceylon 

Flour output here was exception 
ally good for a holiday week and some 
mills worked overtime on Labor Day 
Two mills put in a full seven-day 
week, one worked six days, two five 


days and the remaining mill four 
days 

Quotations Sept. 6: Spring family 
$7.80, high gluten $6.870 7.04, short 
$6.52 @ 6.69, standard $642 % 6.64, 
straight $6.59, first clear $5.9747 6.23; 
hard winter short $6.1506.64, stand- 
ard $606.54, first clear $5.70; soft 
vinter short patent $7.7308.07 
standard $7.15@7.37, straight $6.144 
6.22, first clear $5.1105.37 

New York: Activity in the local 
flour market continued at a very 


slow pace so far as new business was 
concerned, with activity centering 
iround ordering out under old con 
tracts. Most bakers and jobbers are in 
a good supply position on old com- 
mitments 

Prices remained comparatively 
teady throughout the week, with the 
exception of spring wheat flours, 
which advanced 19¢ during this pe- 
riod, and rye flour with a 10¢ increase 
Hard winter wheat flour advanced 
only 1¢ at the close of the week. Soft 
wheat, semolina and durum granular 
remained unchanged 

The strong tone in spring wheat 
flour prices was attributed here to 
light receipts, particularly in Minne 
apolis, and earlier reports of rain 
damage to the crop in the Northwest 
The export market al 
quiet 

Quotations Sept. 6: Spring short 
patent $6.767 6.86, standard $6.66% 
6.76, high gluten $7.2477.34, clear 
$6.10@6.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.44@6.54, standard $6.34% 6.44; 
Pacific soft wheat flour $6.47%4 6.95, 
eastern soft wheat straights $5.60%4 
6.10, high ratio $6.50@7.90; family 
$7.80 

Boston: Flour trading was extreme- 
ly dull in the local market last week 
Springs rallied about 15¢, more a re 
flection of primary price trends rath- 
er than any indication of local buy 
ing interest. Hard winters were nar 
rowly irregular, with price changes 
ranging from 2¢ net lower to 3¢ 
higher. All types of soft wheat flour 
were steady all week 

Local dealers reported that the 
market advance in spring wheat flour 


re mained 


quotations was somewhat disappoint- 
ing to potential buyers. Inquiries 
made early in the week were with- 
drawn and most buyers decided to 
await a break before entertaining 
iny ideas of replenishing inventories 
On the other types of flour trading 
was extremely casual and limited to 
immediate or nearby requirements, 
and then only after the market was 
thoroughly explored pricewise. 

Quotations Sept. 7: Spring short 
patent $6.74@6.87, standard $6.64@ 
6.77, high gluten $7.22@7.35, first 
clears $6.120@6.27; hard winter short 
patent $6.45@06.55, standard $6.324 
6.45; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.49@ 
6.97; eastern soft wheat straight $5.62 
“6.12; soft wheat high ratio $6.52@ 
7.92; family $7.82 

Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket sputtered along slowly last week 
as most bakers appeared to consider 
themselves amply covered for the 
time being because of recent replen- 
ishment operations in both springs 
and hard winters. Transactions were 
largely confined to hand-to-mouth 
buying by smaller operators who fail 
ed to buy in August 

Prices displayed a fairly steady un 
dertone despite the slower buying 
pace and some observers were of the 
opinion that anxiety over the Syrian 
situation and wheat purchases by 
millers acted as props on values, since 
all grains have been showing spas- 
modic strength, Retail trade in baked 
goods was in its usual post-Labor 
Day transition period as vacation- 
ers returned and resumed buying 
from metropolitan establishments 

Quotations Sept. 6, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.10 
“7.20, short patent $6.70@6.80 
standard $6.60@6.70, first clear $6.50 
116.60; hard winter short patent $6.30 
#640, standard $6.20@6.30: | soft 
winter, nearby, $5.40@5.50 






Pittsburgh: Bakers and jobbers in 
the tri-state areas were not interest- 
ed in flour purchases the past week 
The majority are well stocked for at 
least 60 to 90 days, and those few 
not in this position continue to look 
for lower flour prices later. Family 








MINNESOTA PLAY-DAY—The Lanpher Trophy for the best baker golfer 
during last month's Minnesota Baker-Allied Golf Tournament was won by 
John Ross, Storvick’s Home Bakery, Minneapolis—for the second time. Left 
to right in the illustrations above are J. M. Long, secretary of the Minnesota 
Bakers Assn.; Mr. Ross; E. R. Booth, past chairman of the outing; W. D. 
Christopherson, Christy's Bake Shop, Minneapolis, runner-up, and George 
J. Emrich, Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis, 1957 chairman. (Center) Rudy 


Harrer, Grennan Cakes, Minneapolis, uses an artillery binocular to locate 
the cup on a 130-yard hole, while H. C. Kayser, H. C. Kayser Co., Mr. Em- 
rich, and Harry L. Davis, Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago, look on. (Right) 
A. J. Petersen, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis, chairman of the 1958 
outing, and George E. Ruud, 8S. Gumpert Co., observe the driving form of 


Stanton Jordan, F. 
tournament. 


H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. About 200 attended the 
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flour again proved the exception, with 
offerings by national brands on 10 
and 25-lb. sacks quoted at 40¢ dis- 
counts until Sept 14 a buy- 
ing point. Sales are reported very 
good over the city and tri-state. Un- 
advertised family flour had scattered 
sales of moderate size over the tri- 
state. Directions on all patents are 
reported good 

Quotations Sept. 7, carlots, cottons, 
Pittsburgh: Hard Kansas standard 
patent $6.1446.43, medium $6.19@ 
6.48, short patent $6.2906.58; spring 
standard patent $6.42@6.67, medium 
patent $6.47@6.72, short patent $6.52 
@6.77; first clears $6.0246.66, high 
gluten $6.874 7.02; advertised brands 
family flour $7.90, unadvertised $6.50 
“7.22; pastry and cake flours $5.78 


“7.63 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales showed 
a slight improvement during the past 
week and a number of small lots were 
worked to the trade not covered 
through 1957, with the bulk of the 
modest volume going to hard winters 
One to two cars were the limit on 
these bookings and there was little 
interest for immediate’ shipment 
Northern springs were only slightly 
active, mainly for replacement. A 
slight pickup was evident on soft 
flours to the cracker and cookie 
trade, but the amounts were limited 
to 30-day coverage. Family flour was 
quiet, with only moderate amounts 
passing for 30-day shipment 

Shipping directions held up fairly 
well, with some of the trade running 
into carrying charges. Stocks on hand 
are increasing somewhat with the 
colder weather approaching 

Export business on flour was light, 
with moderate business being worked 
to the Americas and no European 
business reported. The prospective 
business with Ceylon has not yet de- 
However, the amount in- 
volved is considerable, pending au- 
thorization of funds. A good round 
lot was booked to Colombia and some 
small amounts to the Middle East 


velope d 


New Orleans quotations Sept. 6 
packed in 100-lb 
wall papers: Hard winter 
short patent $5.9576.10 
$5.80075.95, first clear $5.20@5.50: 
spring wheat bakery short patent 
$6.400 6.60, standard $6.20% 6.40, first 
$5.7046, high gluten $6.754 
6.95; soft wheat short patent $5.804 
6.15, straight $5.407 5.70, first clear 
$4.80@5.25, high ratio cake $6.30@ 
6.65; Pacific cake $6.800 7.40, pastry 
$6.25 4 6.60 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour bookings contin- 
ied excellent in the Pacific North- 
west, with prices again on the up- 
s3akers and wholesalers are 
purchasing freely, with bookings run- 
ning up to three and four months 
ahead. In addition, there has been a 
good export business with the Phil- 
ippines and the Straits Settlements 
Coast operators continue to get the 
bulk of the export trade and are 
operating seven days a week around 
the clock. Interior mills are getting 
the overflow on the export trade 
Flour quotations Sept. 7: High glu- 
ten $7.30, all Montana $7.09, fancy 
hard wheat $6.99 


multi- 
bakery 
standard 


in carlots 


clear 


swing 


clear Bluestem 


bakers $7.09, cake $7.83, pastry $6.83, 
pie $6.53; whole wheat 100% $6.44 
graham $5.92, cracked wheat $6.02 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: A government 
purchasing agency has called for ten- 
ders on 404 long tons of flour on 
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which contracts will be awarded Sept. 
17. Mills are fairly busy after the 
holiday season with domestic orders, 
though export business is slow. 

Quotations Sept. 6: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 
in 100-lb. cottons, less cash discounts 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 
100-lb. papers, less cash discounts 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 

There has been some firming of 
winter wheat prices as producers 
have placed a good portion of the 
crop in storage in the hope of secur- 
ing higher prices later in the season 
In carlots the price is around $1.38@ 
1.40 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Demand for winter wheat flour has 
not been as brisk as might be ex- 
pected. Some larger buyers have pur- 
chased nominal amounts, but_ the 
trend is definitely to buy on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Export interest is 
still lacking on account of price. Quo- 
tations Sept. 6: $3.80 100 Ibs., in ex- 
port cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax 

Winnipeg: Export clearances of Ca- 
nadian flour slumped badly for the 
week ending Sept. 5, to 176,200 sacks, 
compared with 465,400 the previous 
week. The current total showed 68,300 
cleared to IWA countries, compared 
with 127,700 sacks a week earlier 
Export demand for flour remains dis- 
appointing and domestic trade is sea- 
sonal, with mills operating on a short 
week, There is no build-up of supplies 
and prices are unchanged. Quotations 
Sept. 7: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cotton 
100’s, $5.704 6.10; second patents, cot- 
tons, $5.4545.85; second patents to 
bakers, paper 100’s, $4.50@4.70, all 
prices cash carlots 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The local market 
showed a bit of strength the past 
week, particularly for bran, which 
gained 50¢ on the high side of the 
range because of interest from the 
country trade. The show of strength 
was in contrast with the previous 
week when the Southwest experienced 
a pick up in interest but Minneapolis 
bordered on distress 

The local market was aided the 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 


ts, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, 


f.o.b. at indicated points 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $35.50@36.00 $3200@33.00 $36.00@3875 § 4550 § 47.60 
Standard midds 36. 50@37.00 32. 00@32.50 19.00@39.75 46.60 48.60 
Flour midds 44.00@45.00 39 00@40.00 @ 
Red dog 45.50@47.50 41.00@42 50 @47 00 $5.50 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $32 s0@ss 00 §$ @ $40. 50@4!.50 $42.50@43.75 $ 
Shorts 36.00@36.75 @ 43 00@44 00 45. 7$@46 76 
Mill run @ @ @ 37.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $44.00@45 00 $49 00@40,.00 $54 00@55 00 
Winnipeg 34.00@38 00 39 00@4! 00 42 00@45.00 





past week by some forward sellin 
through December. Millfeed selles 
credited the demand to the fact that 
prices have simply dropped to level 
Vhich appear attractive to buyer: 
regardless of the immediacy of their 
needs 

Quotations Sept. 6: Bran $32033 
tandard midds. $32032.50, flour 
midds. $39 40, red dog $414 42,50 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices firmed 
up in the week ending Sept. 9 as sup 
plies dwindled and better demand 
prevailed. Sacked shorts were up 
$1.75 from the low levels of a week 
earlier and sacked bran advanced 
$1.25, although there were signs that 
bran prices were weaker Sept. 9 
Bulk feeds did not feel the wave of 
demand in such an emphatic way, and 
trengthened only 254 75¢. The small 


er mixers and retailers were active 
buyers of the sacked feeds. Shorts 
were said to be tight and icked 
bran, too, was not plentiful. Bulk 
feeds were in good demand at the 


current low levels, but mills are iid 
to be reluctant to sell at those price 
Quotations Sept. 9, carlot Kansa 
City: Bran $32.50033, shorts $364 
36.75, sacked; bran $27,504 28, short 
$28.50 29.50, middlings $28.50@ 29 
bulk 

Wichita: Millfeed demand wa 
trong last week, with offerings in 
ufficient. Bran advanced $1.50 and 
horts $1.75 ton (Juotations Sept 6 


basi Kansas City gran) «=«$32.75@ 
$3.25, shorts $360 36.50 
Hutchinson: Some trengthening 


f millfeed prices was reported by 
ills in this area the past 
Feeders and 


week 


jobber created one 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 It 
delivery 


Chicag 
Spring family $ 
Spring top patent 5 98@é4 2 
Spring high gluten 
Spring short 
Spring standard 5.90 
Spring straight 
Spring first clear 5.40 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 5.60 
Hard winter standard 5.50 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 5.51 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first cleer 
Rye flour, white 6.19 
Rye flour, dark 4.44 
Semolina biend, bulk 


o 


SAF SOOKE 


Spring family $ 
Spring high gluter 7 
Spring short 4 
Spring standard 4 
Spring first clear 4 
Hard winter short 6 
Heard winter standard 4 
Hard winter first clear 

Soft winter family 7 

Soft winter short patent 

Soft winter straight 5 60@6 

Soft winter first clear 

Rye flour, white 5. 460@5 % 
Rye flour, dark 

Semolina blend, bulk 6.77@6 


Seattle 
Family patent $ s 
Bluestem ; t 
Pastry v 
*100-lb. papers. *100-lb. export cottons, f 
and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat { 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
Mopls Kans. City 451. Louis Buffalo 
$6 40@7.55 $..@ $...@ $ @? 80 
@ @ @ @ 
6.22@6.42 @ @ 6 87@7.04 
87@6.07 @ @ 6.52@6.69 
17@5.97 @ @ 642@6 64 
@ @ @ @b 69 
@ @ @ 5 97@6.23 
e) 6.50@7.40 @ @ 
@ 5. 60@5 65 @ 6. 15@6 64 
@ 5 50@5 55 @ 4 00@6 64 
@ 4.70@5.05 @ @5 70 
@ @ @ 1.73@6.07 
@ @ @ ? 15@7 7 
@ @ @ 6 14@6 22 
@ @ @ 6 11@6.37 
68@4.90 @ @ 5 69@5 84 
3@4.15 @ @ 4.96@5.09 
@6.20 @ @ @ 
Phila Bostor Pittsburgh “New Or 
@ $.@782 $..@ $+. @ 
10@7.20 7.22@7.35 @ 6 25@6 %% 
6 70@6.80 674@6.87 652@6.77 6 40@6 60 
66 es 70 664@6.77 642@667 620@6 40 
450@6.60 612@627 @ 4 70@6 00 
6 30@640 645@6.55 6.29@6.58 595@6.10 
620@6.30 632@645 614@643 6 60@5.95 
@ @ C) §.20@% 50 
@ @ @ 
@ @ 5 80@64 15 
@ § 62@6 12 @ 5 40@5.76 
@ @ @ 460@5.25 
60@5.70 @ 6 44@6.469 @ 
@ @ 4.71\@494 @ 
@ @ @ @7 07 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
$5 80@4 10 $5 70@6.10 
4.70@5.00 450@4.70 
@1 60 @ 
dalifax. **For delivery between Ft W srr 
00-\b. papers 


top patent 


exports? 


of the demand, but a good share ol 
the firmness was credited to cur- 
tailed production, Quotations Sept 
6, basis Kansas City: Bran $32.50@0 
33.25, shorts $35.75 36.50 


Ft. Worth: A very slow demand 
during most of last week was fol- 
lowed by a pick up in inquiries at 
the end of the week, and offerings 
were less pressing. Quotations Sept 
6, burlaps: Bran $40.50@ 41.50, gray 
horts $434744, delivered Texas com 
mon points; $2 higher on bran and 
$1.50 higher on shorts, compared 
with one week previous 


Oklahoma City: Improved sales in 
millfeeds, with prices up $1 on bran 
ind $1 on shorts, were reported, Quo- 
tations Sept. 6, straight cars: Bran 
$34.75035.75, millrun $36.25@37,25, 
hort $37.75 7 38.75 
highest 


mixed cars 


Millfeeds continued vit 
unchanged in the central 
tates during the week ending Sept 
9 Red dog weakened further, but 
buyers generally were scaree, Quo- 
tation Sept. 6 tran) = $35.500 36, 
tandard midds. $36.50@37, flour 
midd $440 45 red dog $45.50@ 
17.50 


Chicago: 
tually 


Boston: Despite slow trading ac 
tivity, the local millfeed market dis 
played a firmer tone last week, Bran 
iivanced about $2. Middlings pushed 
$1.75 reported 
that the trade demand was quite 
restricted, particularly in the later 
tages of the higher quotations, Most 
of the light buying was confined to 
pot requirement with practically 
no interest in forward commitments 
(Juotations Sept 7: Bran $47.50 
middlings $48.50 

Buffalo: There wa 
late in the week for 
prices worked higher. Sacked bran 
ind middlings were especially well 
taken. Bulk items moved well, Prices 
ire not too far above their 


up ibout Dealers 


t brisk demand 
millfeeds and 


recent 
1I5S- to 20-year lows, and values are 
Mixers came into 
ome stockpiling wa 


cmsidered good 
the market and 
done by the trade, Not too much was 
done by country customers. Running 
time ranged from 5 to 6 days. Bran 
ind middilings ended $2 higher. Red 
do held unchanged, Quotation 
ept, 6 Bran $384 38.75, standard 
midds. $39439.75, red dow $47 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices showed 
little change last week. Sales were 
low, Supplies continued ample. Quo 
tations Sept t) fob Pittsburgh 
Bran $44744.50, standard 
midds. $45, flour midds, $52@53, red 
dow $55@57.50 

Philadeiphia: An extension of 
drouth condition in this aren was 
reflected in the continued steady de 
mand for 


nom} 


millfeed, but there were 
report of ome reluctance to pay 
current price hecause of a feeling 
that an adjustment will take place 
rhe Sept. 6 list of 
quotations was unchanged from the 
previous week: Bran $45.50, stand 
ird midds. $46.50, red dog $55.50 
New Orleans: The millfeed market 


before too long 
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developed a stronger trend over the 
past week, although prices advanced 
only slightly. Mixers and jobbers 
howed more interest in replenishing 
tocks than in previous weeks. Most 

iles were for small amounts, and 
the majority of mills were in good 
running shape, but not pressing very 
hard for business, Quotations Sept. 6: 
ran $42.50043.75, shorts $45.75@ 
16.75 

Memphis: Millfeed moved down- 

ird 50¢ ton the past week in Mem- 
phis, with business rather slow. The 
upply was adequate to meet the de- 
mand, dealers reported, Mid-South 
mixed feed business remained slug- 
wish. Quotations Sept. 6: Bran $39, 
vray shorts $42, standard middlings 
$40.50, bur'laps. 

Seattle: Pacific Northwest millfeed 
pric firmed $1 last week. The in- 
crease was due to a continued export 
inquiry from Japan. Reports are 
that about 3,000 tons were sold to 
Japan last week, The local demand 

is a little better also, with the feed 
manufacturers covering a part of 
their needs for the next 90 days. 
Some movement of millfeed to Cali- 
fornia was also reported. 

(Juotations Sept. 6: Millrun $37, 
tandard middlings $42, 

Portland: The market was firm, 
with additional sales of millrun re- 
ported to Japan, Quotations Sept, 6: 
Millrun steady at $36.50@37 ton; 
midds. $446 higher. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were firm 
during the past week, with demand 

vitching from turkey to cattle feed 
and orders from Japan strengthen- 
ings business. Mills are operating to 
capacity, 24 hours a day, six days a 
veek, and are booked through the 
month, Quotations Sept. 7 (station. 
ary): Red bran and millrun $36, 
midds. $41. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $43, midds. $48 To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $43.50, 
midds. $48.50 f.o.b, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed fell off somewhat during 
the week, but supplies were not 
burdensome, Quotations Sept. 6: 
Ihran $444 45, shorts $49@50, midds. 
$544.55, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Tor- 
onto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand is thin and 
iles light. Stocks are very moderate 
ind prices firm, Quotations Sept. 7: 
ran f.o.b. mills, $34@38 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $39@41, 
midds, $42@45. All prices cash car- 
lot small lots ex-country elevators 
ind warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The rye market was 
up sharply at the end of the seven- 
day period which closed Sept. 6, part- 
ly in sympathy with other grains and 
partly from the government an- 
nouncement that it will relax price 
regulations to permit more rye in 
the support program. Buyers are 
comfortably fixed for some months 
ahead, and rye flour buying was very 
limited. Quotations Sept. 6: Pure 
White No. 1 §$4.88@4.90, medium 
$4 6804.70, dark $4.13@4,15, 

Chicago: Rye flour prices moved 
upward a few cents a sack in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Sept. 9. However, the buying 
trade virtually ignored the price 
direction, continuing to draw from 
rather comfortable inventories, Quo- 
tations Sept. 6: White patent $5.19@ 
, medium $4.99@5, dark $4.44@ 
1 1 ) 


Buffalo: Rye prices rose 5¢ last 
week. Prices are substantially above 
go-around levels and consumers are 
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not interested in the market. Quo- 
tations Sept. 6: White $5.6975.84 
medium $5.4905.64, dark $4,964 
5.09 

Philadelphia: Quiet continued on 
the local rye market last week as 
prices displayed a firm undertone 
But there was some thinking that 
an acceleration in demand is likely 
now that cooler weather is approach 
ing. The Sept. 6 quotation on rye 
white of $5.60@5.70 was 10¢ sack 
above that of the previous week 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were 
slow in city and tri-state areas last 
week. Only a few fill-in lots were 
sold here and there. Quotations Sept 
6, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points Pure 
white No 1 $5.4675.69 medium 
$5.14@5.49, dark $4.71704.94, blend 
ed $6.1806.28; rye meal $4.71@5.20 

Portland: Quotations Sept. 6 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Domestic sales are 
steady. With mills operating only 
part time there is no accumulation 
of stocks, and prices are unchanged 
Quotations Sept. 7: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $5.4575.65; oatmeal ji 
100-lb. sacks $6.65746.90 in the three 
prairie provinces; all prices cash car 
lots. 


Toronto-Montreal: The advent of 
cooler weather is expected to stimu 
late the demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal. Quotations Sept. 6: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb, cottons, $5.55; oatmeal 
in 100 Ib. cottons $6.85, f.o.b. Tor 
onto-Montreal 
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(Continued from page 





changes, if not virtually closed, are 
quite impotent in registering real 
values, as a result of the role played 
by governments in both surplus and 
deficiency countrie A substantial 
portion of grain for both domestic 
and export use cannot be success- 
fully sought in the open market 
but must be obtained from govern 
ment owned or controlled stocks 

As a result, the actual need for 
or ability to utilize the facilities of 
the Chicago Board of Trade and 
similar exchanges is materially re 
duced, and there is an old axiom 
that the fewer the buyers and sellers, 
the greater the risks and the wider 
the fluctuations in being able to get 
in and out of long or short positions 
The resulting inherent risk makes it 
impossible for traders to operate on 
as narrow margins as would be the 
case in a much broader market 


The Export Side of the Picture 

My assignment is to deal with the 
export side of the grain and cereal 
picture, where economical operations 
are most essential to survive. If 
there is one thing I have learned in 
over 37 years of exporting flour, it 
is this: Failure to cater to the in 
dividual needs, whims, and pocket 
books of each individual country is 
the surest road to ruin 


At least with a product like wheat 
or flour, there is always some other 
seller, perhaps in another country, 
ready, eager and willing to do the 
business. Hence domestic agricultur 
al policies, no matter how carefully 
drawn and well-intended, can do 
complete violence to export trading, 
simply because foreigners can trade 
wherever they choose, wherever it is 
most advantageous, and they do not 
comprise a captive market such as 
domestic consumers. It is one thing 
to create legislation and controls 
covering domestic consumers; it is 
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quite another thing to try to foist 
uch policies on world markets 
Since time immemorial, there ap- 
pears to have been a so-called agri- 
cultural problem, and so long as man 
must eat to live, that problem is 
likely to be with us always. Quite 
understandably, views held about it 
are largely influenced by whether we 
are farmers, processors, distributors 
or consumers, and on top if this, I 
plead guilty to being influenced in 
my views by long experience as an 
exporter. I have traded in the rela- 
tively free market atmosphere that 
prevailed in the 20's and early 30's 
right down to more recent years 
when we have been plagued with so 
many restrictions and ever changing 
regulations that the great bulk of 
our time currently must be spent 
not in trying to develop. business, 
per se, but figuring out how to do 
business at all. I am not complain- 
ing exactly—-just reciting a fact of 
which all other grain and flour ex- 
porters are so conscious today 

I think it would be most inappro- 
priate for me to utilize my limited 
time crying the blues about the 
troubles we in the export field are 
experiencing today; nor do I feel 
that it would be at all beneficial to 
dig up and examine the unattractive 
keletons of past surplus disposal 
programs. As I see it, you were not 
invited, nor did you plan to attend, 
this symposium to learn how to be- 
come either domestic or export trad- 
el in cereals. I believe you came 
here seeking true information about 
our activities to add to your fund 
of academic knowledge for educa- 
tional purposes 


Trade Problems Described 

What I hope to do is to call to 
your attention just a few of the 
knotty problems those of us face 
every day who are trying, at least, 
to act as the American farmers’ 
ilesmen in world markets. Some 
place recently I read a statement to 
the effect that perpetual integration 
of theory and practice is of vital im- 
portance to avoid inertia, if not de- 
cay of economic policies 

What better opportunity could we 
in the grain and flour trade possibly 
have to generate a vigorous discus- 
sion and blend of academic and prac- 
tical views than with educators? 
Moreover, I do sincerely hope that 
we may be given credit for good in- 
tentions in the farmers’ eyes, be- 
cause without them and a healthy 
agricultural domestic atmosphere, 
we grain and flour exporters would 
not be long for this world 

At least theoretically, the ideal 
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situation for any community is to be 
able to satisfy all its needs and 
wants close to home, if for no other 
reason than to save transportation 
costs. Unfortunately the Supreme 
3eing did not endow every area with 
equal resources, climate, etc., and as 
it would be highly unsatisfactory to 
try to move people around, we move 
commodities instead. International 
commerce is by no means as stable 
as domestic commerce, and for ob- 
vious reasons. In the agricultural 
field, naturally every country tries 
to produce to the maximum at home, 
so we exporters are merely the resi- 
dual suppliers to foreign countries. 


Yearly Fluctuation Noted 

There can be a big fluctuation 
from year to year in the amounts of 
various cereals which a _ particular 
country must import to feed itself, 
and even then, much will depend 
upon that country’s capacity to pay 
for such imported food. At that point, 
we must be prepared to compete in 
price with other exporting nations, 
quality considered. And to make the 
transaction worthwhile to us, we 
must accept something of value in 
return 

In the old days of barter, foreign 
trading was a relatively simple pro- 
cess, and it remained fairly simple 
even after currencies came into use 
so long as they were supported by 
gold and were relatively stable. Be- 
cause of the wild effort of almost 
every country to manage both its 
fiscal and marketing affairs by brute 
force instead of relying on the old 
time market place, there are only a 
few currencies commanding enough 
confidence to trade in them, and 
happily our dollar is one 

Countless bizarre schemes are be- 
ing adopted by various countries not 
only to enable them to obtain badly 
needed imports, but also to dispose 
of domestic surpluses. A couple of 
years ago, Uncle Sam joined the 
ranks of the latter when he inaugur- 
ated Public Law 480, which author- 
ized the sale of around $3,000,000,000 
worth of agricultural products for 
soft currencies, as well as strategic 
materials for the stockpile. Only a 
few weeks ago, Congress extended 
this authority to the tune of an- 
other $1,000,000,000. Prior to that 
time, Uncle Sam had provided grain 
and flour exporters only cash sub- 
sidies purporting to represent the 
difference between the so-called 
world price and the much higher 
domestic level maintained by govern- 
ment price supports 

Cash Subsidies Described 

These cash subsidies were extend- 
ed only to the specific annual quotas 
allotted to each importing country 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement, whereas often such quo- 
tas represented considerably less 
than the average requirements of 
these countries. That meant that 
after quotas were filled, Canada and 
other exporting nations continued to 
sell these countries way below any- 
thing we could meet until another 
IWA fiscal year rolled around and 
new quotas were in force. Both grain 
and flour exporters violently pro- 
tested such inroads on their regular 
trade, but not until our wheat sur- 
plus began mounting to very dan- 
gerous proportions did our govern- 
ment finally agree to subsidize equal- 
ly outside the IWA quotas. While 
this made us relatively competitive 
12 months of the year, I can assure 
you that great damage had been 
done to the business of many U.S 
flour mills who had spent years de- 
veloping brand acceptance for their 
flour. Naturally foreign buyers were 
prone to try unknown or less-known 
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brands at $1 or $2 per cwt. discount, 
ind today we still find some of these 
iarkets taking more Canadian flour 
than U.S., and the switch occurred 
when the U.S. mills were completely 
unable to protect themselves 


I 


Lost Trade Regained 

While U.S. wheat exporters also 
suffered loss of business before the 
non-IWA mode of subsidizing was 
inaugurated, they were able to re- 
gain their lost trade to a large ex- 
tent rather quickly, and it is not 
difficult to understand why. The sale 
of raw materials like wheat is con- 
trolled largely by price (quality con- 
sidered), whereas flour buyers are 
prone to remain loyal to a_ brand 
which they have found to their lik- 
ing, long after its price has gone to 
a premium over iess known brands 

Maybe my grain friends are not 
going to like this statement, but it 
is a fact that foreign buyers of well- 
known and well-regarded U.S. flours 
will stay with them much longer at 
premium prices than is the case of 
foreign buyers of grain, which is just 
another way of saying that the U.S 
flour exporter is the most profitable 
and steadiest possible foreign outlet 
for U.S. farmers’ wheat—not in 
total volume by any means—but at 
least in terms of what we might call 
loyalty, to the degree that there is 
such a thing at all in foreign com- 
merce 

In addition to the subsidies accord- 


ed us under IWA and non-IWA pro- 


grams, there are also some smaller 
ICA relief export programs consti- 
tuting outright aid to the recipient 
countries, for which Uncle Sam picks 
up the whole tab 

Possibly I should add that while 
cash dollar subsidies continue to be 
accorded to flour exporters under 


both IWA and non-IWA 
several months igo 


programs, 
subsidies to 
grain exporters were changed to “in 
kind.” Instead of cash, they receive 
scrip from the government which 
‘an then be “cashed” for government 
owned grain of equal value, with the 
understanding that this grain must 
exported. As this scrip is 
negotiable, such grain does not nec- 
have to be exported by the 
ame exporter who received the scrip 
under the original transaction, but 
whoever finally exports the grain re- 
ceived under scrip is again entitled 
to a subsidy under the scrip plan, so 
this can go on ad infinitum. You can 
ee that it is sort of a perpetual mo- 
tion machine, and the reasoning back 
f it was to cut down government 
wheat stock ind generate 
steam behind grain exports in- 
stead of paying out cash 


ilso be 


essarily 


ywwned 
more 

When I was on our government's 
agricultural mission to South Ameri- 


ca in 1954, I shall never forget the 
heat we took in Juan Peron’'s office, 
where he was surrounded by his 
various minister during which we 
were upbraided for our country’s 
surplus disposal tactics and how we 
would ultimately wreck the econ- 
mic ff countries like his, which 


had to rely on 
») earn thelr 


agricultural products 
foreign exchange re 
He cited how it made it 
Argentina to 


quirements 
utterly impossible fo! 
beneficial trade agreements 
wheat for cotton with 
Brazil) when all deficiency countries 
were well aware of the huge sur- 
plu ( 


make 


{‘sucn as 


we had, our eagerness to dis- 


pose of them, and the likelihood that 
iltimately we might make outright 
rifts of our surpluses or at least very 
favorable terms for them 


It is no secret that countries like 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Den- 
Holland and other agricultural 
exporting nations have repeatedly 


mark 
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registered bitter criticism of our sur- 
plus disposal programs, often citing 
that it was most contradictory for 
our country to be professing inter- 
est in aiding the development ol 
friendly nations and at the same 
time nullifying such aid in the way 
we disposed of our agricultural sur- 
pluses. Such criticism was strong 
when we were merely subsidizing by 
selling for dollars, but then when 
we came out with the Public Law 
480 Program, prepared not only to 
accept soft currencies of unstable if 
not questionable value, but also leave 
such currencies in these countries as 
long-term loans for things like eco- 
nomic development, criticism became 
much more violent. Obviously these 
smaller exporting countries could 
not get mixed up in a no limit poker 
game with anyone having a bank 
roll like Uncle Sam's, and they made 
no bones about saying so 

By now you might well ask why 
I am bringing up these matters when, 
after all, the industry to which I am 
attached is one of the beneficiaries 
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if subsidies that enable it to enlarge 
xports. My answer is simple and I 


lo not wish to be judged unduly 
ble in giving it. I just know that 
the gravy train can't last much 
nee! 
If the U.S. is at all serious in its 
pious declarations to assist friendly 


nations in their 


pursuit of a better 
e under peaceful conditions, soon 
our country must match such declar 
itions with more rational foreign 
Before long, not 
only will we have thoroughly offend 
i, if not actually ruined, present ex 
orting countries heretofore friendly 


to us, but also worn out our welcome 


economic policies 


vith those countries seemingly bene 
fiting today from our policies of ac 
epting unlimited quantities of their 
Already the latter coun 
becoming unhappy about 
undertake to influence 
the use of such currencies, even when 
it is in conjunction with their own 
economic 


currencies 
trie are 


the way we 


development; others are 
beginning to realize that in supply 


ing us with strategic materials and 


Two Students Win Uhlmann Awards 


CHICAGO—A graduate student of 
Purdue and a senior at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois were named as the 
winners of the 1957 Uhlmann Awards 
national grain marketing contest at 
a dinner meeting held Sept. 5 in con- 
nection with the Chicago Board of 
Trade-sponsored Tenth Annual Com- 
modity Marketing Symposium, In ad- 
dition to the 80 educators from 50 
different leading colleges and univer- 
sities from all over the U.S. and Can 
ada, nearly 300 leaders in the grain 
and allied industri 
ance. 

The winning « iy in the graduate 
ubmitted by Robert F 
Sprunger, formerly of Lafayette, In- 
diana, and now of Delphi. His sub- 
ject was “An Analysis of the Accu- 
racy of Grading and Discounting Soft 
Red Winter Wheat at Country Ele- 


were in attend- 


division was 


vators.” In the undergraduate divi- 
Meyers of Streator 
presentation was 

Seaway 
Exports.” 


sion, William J 
was the winner; his 
called “The St 

and Midwestern 


Lawrence 
Grain 


DONOR AND WINNERS—Richard F 

Grain Co. and co-sponsor of the Uhima: 
the left above as he presents the $300 

In the center is William J. Meyers, Str« 
division, and at the right is Robert F. s 
sion. Mr. Uhimann, former president o/ 
rated the awards in honor of his fath: 
board of trade affairs for over 38 years 


Richard F. Uhlmann, president of the 
UhImann Grain Co. and co-sponsor 
presented the $300 
to each of the winners 
Other winners were: Graduate di 
ision second prize, George A. Pavel 
is of lowa State College; third prize, 
Francis Yager of the University of 
Missouri; lesser went to the 
following: J. T State 
and Don 
Marquette 
division 
Good of 


of the contest 
cash award 


prize 
Scott lowa 
Joseph Noto, S. J 
ild ¢ Pottinger, both of 
University. Under-graduats 
prize, Robert C 
Northwestern University; third prize 
LD. W. Nordstrom, University of Min 
wsota, and lesser prizes to Edgar T 
Cline of the University of Missouri, 
Jorman T. Smith of Ohio State Uni 
ersity, Louis Ullenberg and William 
I. Schnellbaecher, both of Marquette 


College 


econd 


University 

Judges for the contest were Carl 
I. Allen, president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago; Elmer Ellis, presi 
lent, University of Missouri and El 
lred A ice president, Ral 
ton Purina Co 


Cayce 





himann, president of the Uhimann 
Awards Essay Contest, is shown at 
h awards to the two 1957 winners. 
r, ILL, winner in the undergraduate 
inger, winner in the graduate divi- 
« Chicago Board of Trade, inaugu- 
Fred Uhimann, who was active in 
he contest is in its eighth year. 





other services for which we ordinari 
ly would be disposed to pay them 
dollars, they are denying themselves 
the sorely needed dollars for trad 


ing to advantage elsewhere 


If other importantly en 
gaged in exporting agricultural prod 
ucts could see some end to our high- 
ly unorthodox 
of our own 


nations 


manner of disposing 
surpluses, they would 
probably be more prone to pull in 
their belts temporarily and wait for 
the end of our emergency programs, 
but when water appears to be seep 
ing into our basement as fast as we 
try to pump it out, where is the end? 
Perhaps desperate means to deal 
with a crisis in U.S. agricultural 
circles can be justified if it leads to 
a cure, but how can these other 
countries possibly be expected to be 
anything but seriously alarmed if it 
appears that these desperate means 
seem to be turning into permanent 
agricultural policy, and when huge 
surpluses still persist? 

Up to recently, one of the surest 
ways to lose friends and aggravate 
rural people was even to question 
some of the capricious schemes ad 
vocated for the farmers’ benefit 
More often than not, such programs 
were not proposed by farmers o1 
farm organizations at all, but by 
self-styled champions of the 
ers’ interests and a few 


farm 
scheming 
politicians. I do not mean to impugn 
the sincerity or integrity of anyone 
in the U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture. For the most part, they are 
merely charged administering 
the laws of the land, put on the 
books by congressional representa 
tives of the public. Although under 
no obligation to do so, many of these 
USDA administrators are honest and 
courageous enough to speak up about 
the utterly hopeless situation facing 
them today 


with 


There is also strong evidence that 
the general public is going through 
a process of mental ventilation, lead 
ing to considerably less indifference 
and apathy about federal policies and 
the budget than prevailed in earlier 
years. It is becoming more and more 
difficult to cloud national issues with 
sentimental and emotional outbursts 
about rights, parity, security and 
humanitarian arguments 


The Agricultural Program 


As a member of an industry whose 
welfare is completely wrapped up 
with that of the farmer, and as an 
exporter who recognizes how urgent 
it is to expand shipments of our sur 
plus foods to deficiency areas, I 
earnestly hope our deliberations here 
will have equipped you to go back 
fo your respective communities and 
help to enlighten the public to the 
seriousness of our agricultural prob 
lem, and the need for a much quick 
er solution than any current or pre 
vious programs have been able to 
provide, It is not enough for you to 
educate your present students, who 
aspire to be the opinion 
tomorrow 


can only 
leaders of 


At all costs we must prevent such 
public disgust with the agr cultural 
problem that sudden and impetuous 
withdrawal of all programs results 
Happily, responsible farmers realize 
that surp'uses must be brought down 
to more manageable proportions as 
quickly as possible, even though the 
prescription written for them during 
the adjustment period may tempor 
arily taste bitter. Common decency 
suggests that the final shock of ad 
justment should not be borne by the 
farmers alone, bt also the public 
which has condoned policies for so 
many years that have generated to 
day's agricultural surplus problema 
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A-D-M President Says Soybean Industry 
Needs Research, Selling to Survive 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Thomas L. Dan- 
ir president of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
d Co., has deelared that survival 
the soybean industry depends on 
research and aggressive 
He called on the industry to 
program of “upgrading 
the quality of our products, establish- 
markets and finding entirely 

for the soybean,” Govern 
too, should be more aggressive 
in broadening the market for soy- 
beans, Mr. Daniels said in an address 
prepared for delivery at the annual 
meeting of the National Soybean Pro 
Assn. in the Leamington Ho 
tel, Minneapolis 


f 
intensive 
elling 
undertake a 
it new 
new use 


ment 


oe or 


Citing the phenomenal growth of 
the industry, Mr. Daniels said that in 
doubled soybean production 
past decade, the soybean sup 
port price program has cost the gov- 
very little. “A few million 
dollars more for research could fore 
tall many millions in priee’ support 
fund he declared, 

Vir. Daniels Was sharply critical o4 
the “double standard aspect” of the 
farm price support program, declar- 
ingg that it is designed to assist fa 
without reward for other sey 


pite ol 


in the 


ernment 


mer 


ments of thé’ soybean industry. “We 
must buy in an artificial market 
vhere the price of the commodity is 
based on government supports,” he 


iid. “We must sell our end-products 
ina highly competitive market where 
ipply and demand dictate the final] 
Can our industry, or any other 
industry, continue to grow unless all 
eyments prosper? The answer obvi- 
ously is no,” 

With improved agricultural tech 
nology, farmers are able to increase 
production in spite of acreage allot 
and banks, Mr. Daniels 
continued, High support prices en 
this all-out production 

Isn't it wrong for Congress to 
perpetuate a pricing program that 
converts the blessings of a bounteous 
harvest into a national calamity cost- 
ing American taxpayers billions ol 
dollars in supports for agricultural 
products?" Mr, Daniels asked, 

Mr. Daniels pointed out two broad 
ficlds of reséarch-—4Andustrial and nu- 
tritional and urged soybean proces 
ors and growers to contribute to that 
ivor, He declared that utilization 
and product research should be per 
formed by industry, while government 
laboratories should be concerned pri- 
marily with basic research, He 


price 


ment soil 


COUTAKRC 


end 


also 


Daniels 


Thomas L. 








called on the processors and growe 
for some “good old fashioned sellin 
to widen the market for their prod 


ucts 
“Why don’t we sell protein?” Mr 
Daniels demanded, ‘“The 
the finest source of 
Amerieans Yvalue-consciou 
people, They also are extremely diet 
The protein hunger of the 
American people is 


) yy bean i 
protein, and 


are very 


CONSCIOUS, 


i potential mult 


billion dollar market for farm prod 
ucts. The soybean is best qualified to 
satisfy that hunger, either directly 


through edible products or indirectly 


us livestock and poultry feeds to pro 


duce the milk, meat and egg re 
quired,” 

Praising the work of the Soybean 
Council of America, a joint organi 
zation of growers and processor in 
furthering consumption of soybean 
products abroad, Mr. Daniels said th 
foreign market offer i promisin 
outlet for soy pecialth Here j 


industry 
ind at the 


another opportunity for 


to do 


oul 


some rea elling 


same time perform a service by show 
ing the Kuropeans the merits of prop 
erly processed soybean product he 
said, 

Mr... Daniels expressed disappoint 
ment, however, at failure of the so; 
bean growers to support the council 
financially. Its objective ire a com 
mon cause, he said, adding that an; 
program which broadens the market 
for soybeans and soybean product 


benefits the entire industry 


Export of surplus soybean oil and 
soybeans under the Public Law 480 
program aids the industry as a short 
range solution to exce production 
and also promise ome long-range 
benefits, Mr. Daniels continued 

“This program is creating new eat 
ing habits abroad that will not be 
easy to change,” iid Mr. Daniel 


“Thus it is creating new future out 


lets for American farm product 
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Continental Baking 
Declares Dividends 


RYE, N.Y.—-The board of director 
of Continental Baking Co. has de 
clared the following dividend A 
quarterly dividend of $1.37% pe 


share on the outstanding $5.50 divid 


end cumulative preferred stock, pay 
alte Oct. 1, 1957, to holders of record 
of such stock at the close of busi 
ness Sept. 16, 1957. A regular qual 


lerly dividend, for the third quarte 


of the year 1957, of 50¢ per share an 
the outstanding common stock, pay 
able Oct. 1, 1957, to holders of record 
of such stock at the close of busine 


1957 


BREAD 


Sept. 16, 
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New Barley Variety 
Approved in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS~-A new 
barley variety, No. B-475 
approved for release to Kansas farm 
ers as a recommended variety. An 
nouncement of this approval has been 
made by Glenn H director of 
te Kansas agricultural experiment 
station. No. B-475 was bred by 


has bee i 


seck, 


agron 


omists in Missouri and released to 
farmers in that state three years ago 
It had been tested in the Kansas ex 


station 
fields 
this 


and branch 
the experimental 


periment station 
plots and at 
for several 
announcement 


years in advance of 
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Walter T. Blake 
In New Position 


. 

With Brabender 

SOUTH 
Walter T 
earch and development 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has resigned to 
dent and general 
Brabender Instruments, Inc., 
Hackensack, N. J. The 
was made by C. W 
dent of the firm. Brabender 
tures specialized rheological 


HACKENSACK, N. J.- 

Blake, manager of the re- 
department 
Minneapolis, 
become vice presi- 
manager of C. W 
of South 
announcement 
Brabender, presi- 
manufac- 
instru- 
ments for the food, chemical and al 
lied 

Mr. Blake was with Lever Brothers 
1938 to 1941, first in the 
market research department and later 
in technical liaison. From 1941 to 
1946 he served in the U.S. Army in 
irlous research and engineering 
itions at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Md., advancing from second lieuten- 
ant to lieutenant colonel 

Mr. Blake joined Pillsbury in 1948 
as assistant to the vice president and 
director of research. During the Kore- 
an war he was recalled to active duty 
at White Sands Proving Ground, N. 
M., first as special assistant to the 
commanding general, later as director 
of the flight determination iabora- 
tory, working on missile instrumen- 
tation and data processing 

Returning to Pillsbury in 1952, Mr 
Blake was appointed manager of the 
research and development depart- 
ment, where he directed research and 
development of food products and 
processes, including mechanical and 
instrumentation development. 

Mr. Blake is the author of several 
papers on research management and 
is a member of a number of profes- 
ional and technical societies. He 
holds the rank of colonel in the U.S 
Army Reserve 


industries 


Co, from 


po- 
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NEW RESEARCH FACILITIES 


WASHINGTON~—Funds have been 
made available by the Congress to 
provide new federal research facili- 
ties in various areas of the country 
for work on problems of soil and 
water conservation, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. Con- 


gress has directed. that new labora- 
tories for soil and water conserva- 
tion research be located at Oxford, 
Miss.; Watkinsville, Ga Phoenix, 
Ariz., and Morris, Minn 
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Canada Exports 
262 Million Bu. 
Wheat and Flour 


WINNIPEG The export move- 
ment of Canadian wheat and flour to 
the 1956-57 
262,755,000 
308,048,000 bu. 
in the previous crop year. The fol- 
lowing preliminary figures, 
Sept. 6 by the statistics branch of the 


all destinations during 


crop year amounted to 


bu. compared with 


released 


Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, are subject to revision 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
——August-July—— 
Wheat flour Wheat 
bu bu 
U. K 11,398,342 79,629,421 
Africo— 
British E. Africa 1,030 
British S. Africa 473,872 
Rhodesia 6,044 302,774 
British W. Africo— 
Gambia 9,248 
Gold Coast 747,946 
Nigeria 249, 161 
Other Br. W. Africa 19,320 
Sierre Leone 221,483 
Mauritius and 
Seychelles 773 
Asiao— 
Ceylor 440,497 
Cyprus 371,000 
Hong Kong 546,206 297,836 
India 173 
Malaya & Singapore 400 448 
Pakistar 3,087 975,533 
Europe— 
Gibraltar 84.118 
Malta 1,550,267 
North America— 
Bahamas 250,420 
Barbados 257,444 833 
Bermuda 111,336 
British Honduras 17,358 
Jamaica 1,431,649 7,633 
Leeward - Windward Is 923,664 
Trinidad-Tobago 1,529,657 
South America— 
British Guiana 259,127 
Total Common 
wealth countries 18,908,531 83,609,169 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Africa— 
Azores & Madeira 19,883 
Belgian Conge 337.031 
Liberia 12,696 
Moroc« 15,433 
Port. East Africa 17 549 189,840 
Port. West Africa 34,252 
Asia— 
Arabia 35,197 18,660 
Iran 466 
Israel 1,668,800 
Japan 731,038 34,407,170 
Jordan 58 
Lebanon 256,422 
Okinawa 189,243 
Philippine Islands 5,510,195 
Portuguese Asia 168,153 
Syria 1,017 
Thailand 425,090 
Europe— 
Austria 2,124,693 
Belgium 521,005 16,038 771 
Denmark 11,247 353,397 
France 4,024,695 
Germany. Federal 
Republic of 15 36,286,716 
Greece 3,089 
Iceland 9,343 
Ireland 372 ? 641.147 
Italy 2.309 2.415 b4l 
Netherland 5,313 11.189 926 
Norway 3 602.797 
Poland 9,523,546 
Portugal 51117 
Sweder 5.775 
Switrerland 720 10,754 029 
Yuaoslavia 2,703 
North American 
American Virgin Is f 889 
Costa Rica Ahh 445 
Cuba 79 IN 1,916 
Demialcan Repub 297 995 
El Salvador 235 977 64.007 
Fr. West Indie 7.073 
Guatemala 119 1A4 123,104 
Hait 247 18! 
Honduras AV NG7 
Netherlands Antilles 1A? 721 
Nicaraqua 748 18! 
Panama 271 1AN@ 
St Pierre Miquelon 7§ 207 
Puert Rico 4977 
U S 1 646 035 
Ear grindina in hand* 1114 naa 
For domestic use* 4,757,417 
Ocearla— 
French Oceania 71 A756 
Guam 18,840 
South America— 
Chile 116 
Colombia 114,812 
Ecuador 397 Arh 
Peru 7a ROA 2,805 4n0 
Su am sae 909 
Venetuela ? 872,045 28 307 
Total foreign 
untries 156.589.8675 144,647,965 


Grand total exported 34,498,406 228,257,134 
*Comoiled from returns of Canadian elevator 
and advice from American grain cor- 
respondents 


icensees 
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505,536 Acres Signed 
Under Winter Wheat 


Acreage Reserve 


W ASHINGTON— More than a half- 
million acres of winter wheat “allot- 
land were put in the 1958 acre- 


wwe reserve of the soil bank during 
the week ending Au 30, first week 
of sign-up for the 1958 program, ac- 
cordi! to preliminary reports from 
state agricultural tabilization and 
conse! ition committees received by 


the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
through Sept. 6 
For the 505,536 acres of winter 
signed unde1 
the 1958 acreage reserve program, 
will be eligible 
$9,832,264 if 


wheat so far reported 


participating farmer! 
for payments totaling 


they comply with the terms of their 
igreements. 

According to the reports, which 
were not complete, through Aug. 30 
this year, 15,242 winter wheat acre- 
age reserve agreement had been 

ned by farme1 Before these 
agreements could be igned, a farm 
soil bank “base” had to be established 
by county ASC committees for the 
farms to which they would apply 

The 1958 winter wheat acreage re 
serve sign-up will continue through 
Oct. 4, 1957 


“Fly-Free” Seeding 
Dates for lowa 


Are Announced 


AMES, IOWA—Winter wheat seed- 
in will be safe from Hessian fly in 
festations in extreme northern Iowa 
after Sept. 16 and in southern Iowa 
after Sept. 23, H. M. Harris, state 
entomologist and head of the zoology 
ind entomology department at Iowa 
state College has reported 

Mr. Harris said that the Hessian fly 
maggot is a major winter wheat pest 
in lowa. Eggs are laid on the leaves 
of new seedlings. After hatching later 


this fall, the fly maggots are found 
beneath sheaths of lower leaves, 
usually at, or near, the soil surface. 

Wheat infested during the fall suf 
fer st from winterkill, Mr. Harris 
iid Spring infestation generally 
how up when the rain heads begin 
to f out, the thin straws and no 
tice e yield loss indicating Hes 

fly damage 

Be le delayed eeding, another 
lefense against the pests is to plow 
under wheat stubble soon after har- 


est. Occasional disking to kill volun- 
tee! pl ints 1s ilso ut vested, Mr 
Hart said 
“Over a period ot year if preven 
tive easures were not used, Hessian 
fly populations could build up con 
iderabl and cause extensive dam- 
e to wh at crop iid Mr. Harris 
GAREA we . ’ re 
COST OF LIVING INDEX 
WINNIPEG— Canada cost of liv 
index advanced 0.6% from 121.9 
to 122.6 between July and August 
iccordil to the Dominion Bureau 
f Statistics. The change was largely 


onal in nature and attributable 
nly to an increase of 1.7% in the 
od index from 118.2 to 120.2 
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SHIPPERS’ BOARD MEETING 
SPRINGFIELD, MO The Kent- 
vood Arms Hotel here wiil be the 
ene of the 114th regular meeting 


f the Trans-Mi iri-Kansas Ship- 
pers Board Sept. 19-20. The group 
will combine transport forums with 


iinmment and outdoor activities 
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L. O. Hamilton 


ABA Home Service 
Group To Discuss 
Earnings, Profits 


CHICAGO—Increased earnings and 
greater profits will be subjects receiv- 
ing the most attention when mem- 
bers of the Home Service Branch 
hold their annual session durihg the 
American Bakers Assn. convention 
Oct. 19-23 at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago 

Details of the Oct. 22 meeting have 
been outlined by Lucius O. Hamil- 
ton, chairman of the Home Service 
Branch and secretary-treasurer of the 
White Indianapolis, “I 
think we have one of the most varied, 


jaking Co 


interesting and informative programs 
the Branch ever has had," Mr. Hamil- 
ton said. 

First speaker on the program will 
be Robert F. Fisher, vice president, 
Cappel, MacDonald & Co., sales in- 
centive organization of Chicago. His 
subject will be “Money Isn't Every- 
thing.” 

The importance of sales training 
programs will be emphasized by 
Foster Try, Bakers Associates, Inc., 
Chicago, who will explain the prob- 
lems and procedures of “Re-training 
Sales Supervisors.” 

George K tatt, vice president, 
Dugan Bros., Inc., Newark, N.J., will 
take a look into the future when he 
discusses “Profits of Tomorrow May 
Be the Savings of Today—Don't Over- 
look Your Insurance Program.” 

“Increased Earnings with Improved 
Relations,” a discussion of industrial, 
plant and consumer relations, will be 
blueprinted by Frank J. Wirken, di- 
rector of safety and personnel, Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., 'lansas City. 

In keeping with ABA's new safety 
program—and the naming of its first 
safety committee—James Don Hill, 
district director, National Safety 
Council, Dallas, will talk about “Safe- 
ty and the Man.” A former police 
officer and experienced safety super- 
visor, Mr. Hill will talk about the 
many aspects of plant and transporta- 
tion safety 

After luncheon, a round-table dis- 
cussion will be held, consisting of a 
question and answer period on the 
subjects presented in the morning 
session. The business side of the 
meeting will be concluded with the 
election of the 1958 ABA Home Ser- 
vice Branch chairman 


N 
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PILLSBURY 





ear ago, the division is not budgeting 
quite as high total figures for the cur 
rent year 

Mr. Greer said that the bakery 
flour business continued to be highly 
fiscal 1957 but the 
company was able to increase both 
sales and revenue in this area. Sat 
factory bookings have been obtained 
for the current crop, although prices 
were not as favorable as desired 


competitive wu 


Pillsbury’s new turbo milling fa 


cilities at Enid, Okla., are producing 
hard wheat bread flours for bakers 
well as special cake and cracker 
flour which are being test mar 
keted in everal = large bakerie 


Karly reports on these flours have 
been most favorable 
Reporting on the company's produc 
tivity program, Mr. Greer pointed out 
that annual savings of 15°) have been 
effected at the company 
plant in Springfield, Il 


‘More than 80° of our capital ex 


largest 


penditures last year was for plant 
modernization aimed = at reducing 
costs Mr. Greer said. He cited $152 
000 spent on a bulk feed installation 
it the Buffalo plant which is result 
ing in annual savings of $161,000 
Feed Division 

Dean MeNeal, executive vice presi 
dent, told stockholders that the com 
pany’s formula feed division showed 
a significant increase in tonnage dur 
ing fiscal 1957. However, intense com 
petitive conditions affected margins 
unfavorably and operating results 
vere unsatisfactory 

Mr. McNeal reported that the feed 
ingredients merchandising = division 
turned in its best volume year in 
history during fiscal 1957. Volume 
was also up in the soy division and 
yrain merchandising division 

“We are accustomed to think of 
Pillsbury as a major supplier of prod 
ucts for the farm,” Mr. McNeal said 
I think it is equally significant that 
ve are one of the world’s largest pur 
chasers of agricultural product He 
pointed out that Pillsbury spend 
bout one quarter of a billion dollars 
for these product annually. Pillsbury 

the world's largest user of eggs 
nd one of the biggest processors ol 
it. Mr. McNeal said 

James L 
liscussing operations of the human 
elations division, told stockholders 
We fundamentally believe that op 


! 


tankin, vice president 


portunity for us lies not alone in 
the area of favorable contract provi 
ns, but in the broader area of en 
iraging our employe to identify 
their interests with those of the com 


Mr. Gerot tressed the teading 

i stability of the busine im which 
company is engaged, “Last year 
paid dividends on common stocel 

uunting to $2,336,441, the large 

yunt paid in dividends to the lar; 


number of tockholdet in our 
npans history he aid. ‘We 
list nearly 12,000 common stock 
er an increase of 1,900 stock 


i 
lers during the past 15 months 
We have paid cash dividends each 
the last 48 years, except one, 1923 
month our common stockholders 
ceived their 121st consecutive quar 
dividend, Thi I think, is a 
tantial record 
QREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
GRAIN EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG 
ce Rupert, B.C., in 1956-57 dou 
ed from the previous year with 8.65 
illion bushels 


Grain exports from 





Stock Market 
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(huctations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New Verk Stack Ps 
change 














Aug. Sept 
ww, “ 

1957 1957 157 

High tow Close Close 

Allie - Chalmers wit, tit“ ih! tits 
m 17% 114, in 
Lm int, toe, ‘ it 
1-D-M w% wh, 48 my 
orden om yam, ” Bu 
Cent. Baking Co oh, 4) ~ a1) 
id, £5.50 ios orm, oe 
Corn Pr. Hef. Co w% A 0 0“ 
rd, 87 its mm mm ms 

(ream of Wheat “ mt hy 

Dow Chemical ant, ty a ey 
Making Co i " 10 1 
boods Corp mw 0 17 rr 
(rem, Mills, tne ov 7s. ” ” 
Merck & Co 2, why 87 ‘7 
Natl, Bineult Co i) “ in a] 
rd, 87 ith tiety tas itt 
Miver, Chas ast 4, ; 

Pillsbury Mills, tne ‘a’, wy, 2 tits 

rd, 84 ws ay tw, 
r ter & Gamble | ms i” 
(hunker Outs Co ‘7! ih «44 ‘4 

st. Regis Paper Co im’, Hoy, 0 Hh, 

rad, S440 ti nat, nan, 
stad. Hennes, Ine wh, wr, iD) 
Sterling Drug wt, a i 
Sunshine Eine,, bine re 72% 7s 
tn. Hiee, of Am 19%, “th, “«“ 
rd, 81.50 too Mi uM 
Victor Ch, Werks i 4145 48 i” 
Ward Haking Co 1% 2%, 15 i” 


Stocks not traded 
thi Ashed 


Allied Mills, Ine “ Hil, 
Allis Chalmers, 85.95 Pfd tout 17h 
fren, Baking Co,., 88 Ifa vot, wt, 
fren, Mille, In ma) Utd 1Ot% ion 
Merck & Co,, 84.50 I'fd 70 72% 
Merck & Co., 4 Pfd 10" m5 
Miiver, Chas, Pfd Bitty "a 
(hunker Oats, 86 fd ittity a, 
Victor Ch. Works, 81.90 Ptd 74 77 
Ward Baking Co., 85.50 P'fd au it 
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High taw Close Close 

Kurry ise, Corp it ™, vm, 1%, 


(ur AAI Tea Co 101% 140% 175% 174 


Stocks not traded 
Hhidt Aaled 
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Hak., toe., “A i% 
dart Corp 
k ne tut 
Hiern & Hardart Corp 
of New Vork, 85 td on ry 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New Vork, 84 Ifa me mo 
' ' 7, Mm 
Wagner aking Co ‘ , 
Wagener Baking Co, fd on ai™% 
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Pillsbury Appoints 
Bakery Products 


Supervisor 
MINNEAPOLIS H, D. Kreiser, 


manager of sales and merchandising 
for the bakery products division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine has announced 
the appointment of Gordon W., Stoff 
as products supervisor of institution- 
al products in the bakery product 
division 

Mr. Stoff will be responsible for 
developing promotional plans for 
Pillsbury line of hotel and restau 
rant cake mixes and specialty prod 
ucts 

Formerly a territory saleaman for 
Pillsbury, Mr. Stoff i 
Rutgers University and holds a ma 


a graduate ot 


ter's degree from the University of 
North Carolina 


eneas ‘ ee vr ’ ‘ 


ELEVATOR DESTROVED 

MILO, KANSAS Fire of undetes 
mined origin destroyed the Hart 
Grain Co. elevator here Aug. 29, with 
a lo estimated at $30,000. Part of 
the lo was covered by 
The elevator 
wheat. There was 


insurance 
18,000 bu 
no fire equipment 
available to fight the blaze. Melvin 
Hart is owner and operator of the 
firm 


contained 
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De TRS taunts) mite 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 











CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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MENNEL 


P.S." for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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cost ‘Tres board 


approximately 


on 


charges, their 
a boat at Baltimore i 


$1.95 bu.—a direct ubsidy of 63¢ 
on corn for export, not counting any 
storage costs to the government, he 
said 

Mr. Dannen spoke on the “Dynan 
ics of Grain Marketing and sé 
lected for discussion six important 
forces which have influenced the ( 
tivities of grain marketing. The ix 
are population shift eographi 
shift in crops, mechanization, tran 
portation changes, government and 
soybeans 

Speaking of government as a force 
he said, “If I had discussed thes 


six points in order of importance 
government would be first He said 
the CCC decisions have more influ 
ence on the fluctuations in the maz 
ket price than any other ingle 
factor. 

CCC decisions which affect market 





prices and create losses for individu 
We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 


Manufacturers of 


CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 


COKN SPECIALTIES 


a COCO 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


al, 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tilt. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











Add 20c for 
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il firms are not done maliciously 
or with disregard for the industry, 
he said. “They've been monkeying 
around with the inexorable laws of 
ipply and demand, and when they 
move to affect markets in a certain 
vay, they’re almost certain to hurt 


many segments of our 
economy as they help.’ 


He said the 


national 


poulation shift as a 
force in marketing is vertical as well 
as horizontal. The vertical shift is 
toward pure farmers who exercise 
more control. The horizontal shift is 
iway from the East toward the West, 
thus shifting markets and prices and 
breaking down traditional price pat- 
terns 

Clifton W. Phalen, executive vice 


president of the American 
& Telegraph Co., 
picture of past, 


Telephor 
painted a glowir 


present ind 


1c 
1g 


future 


iccomplishments in the field of com- 


munications 


He spoke of the 1,700 mil 


of tele- 


phone wire alone in the Chicago 
Board of Trade Bldg. and mentioned 
that even aside from the manner in 
vhich both the telephone and the 
teletype are used in handling orders 
for grain and grain products all over 
the country, the ease and convenience 
communications mean a_ great 
il in the progress of agriculture 
He told of the wonders of elec- 
tronic switching, tabulating systems 
ind other new developments among 
which is a new radio relay that takes 
care of more than 10,000 conversa- 
tions at the same time or a dozen TV 
programs plus 2,500 conversations 
Mr. Phalen said: “We have not yet 
me to the end of the road—-unde1 
development in our laboratories is a 
w kind of long distance transmis 
on system that is theoretically cap 
ble of handling 400,000 conversations 
ral hundred TV programs—all 
the same time.” 
One S THE AFF ' 
FARM EXPERTS VISIT U.S. 
NEW YORK A delegation of 
Polish agricultural specialists is now 
the U.S. for a month-long survey 
American farming. The 5-member 
de'egation is the first of its kind to 
t the country in more than a 
decade 
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ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Evans Milling Co., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8 


Inc. 
A 


Manufacture Ki Dried 


DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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USE QUAKER 





"For SUPER Results 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 


be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 
——— v 











WANTED—SEVERAL STANDS OF WOLI 
ho 9x30 « 9x36 What have you to 
offer? pangier’s Flour Milla, Inc., Camp 
Hill, Pa 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill feed and elevator equipment 
J E Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674, 
Jefferson City, Mo 








Fred A. Peters 


Fred A. Peters, 


Milling Industry 
Veteran, Dies 


CHICAGO——-Fred A. Peters, divi 
sion sale manager, Eckhart Milling 
Co., died of a heart attack at 10 p.m 
Sept. 4 at his home in Skokie, Ill. He 
was 60 years of age 

Mr. Peters had a long career in the 
flour milling business, having started 
with Flour Mills of America in 1932 
Later he was with Standard Tilton at 
Alton, IIL, prior to and following the 
purchase of that company by Russell 
Miller Milling Co Afterward he 
joined Standard Milling Co. in Chi 
cago and went with Eckhart Milling 
Co. here about six years ago. He was 
widely known among bakery flour 


purchasers as well as industrial users 


of specialty flours 

Mi Peters is survived by his 
widow, Glenda; his father, Fred H 
Peters, Wichita, Kansas; and five sis- 
ters, Mrs. Charles Young, Burbank 
Cal Mrs. Jean Patchen, Sunland 
Cal.; Mrs. A. R. Moore, Kansas City 
Mo.: Mrs. Eugene Owens, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and Mrs. Albert West 
Hickman Mills, Mo 
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''Taste-Mates' 





THE NORTHWE 


Doughnut and Coffee Promotions 
To Be Launched Simultaneously 


America’s best known food combi- 
nation, doughnuts and coffee, will be 
prom tted as “Taste-Mates” this fall 
as part of the combined, 20th anni- 
celebrations of both the Na- 
tional Doughnut Week observance 
ind the Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 
it was announced by J. I. Sugerman, 
director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion for DCA Food Industries, Inc., 


ormerly the Doughnut Corporation 
of America 

Of all the thousands of items in 
the grocery, supermarket and bakery 


field. there are no two related ones 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 














that lend themselves so easily, so 
spontaneously, so profitably, to a 
trade and retail tie-in promotion, as 
doughnuts and coffee,” said Mr. 
Sugerman. 

“Mass displays will be featured in 
all outlets during the promotion. Past 
experience has proven that when 
doughnuts are highlighted and mass 
displayed, food markets have shown 
a phenomenal increase in sales,” said 
Mr. Sugerman. With doughnuts and 
coffee teamed, sales for both items 
are anticipated for the coming fall 
promotion. To make it easy for the 
retailer to dramatize the combina- 
tion, sturdy, wire-rack floor and 
counter displays with dramatic col- 
orful signs will be available. 

Incentive programs will highlight 
the promotion. “DDD” Awards (Doc- 
tor of Doughnut Display) are being 
offered to the retailer. The award 
consists of a kit containing a card- 
board mortar-board and tassel such 
as is worn by college graduates re- 
ceiving degrees, a special, personal- 
ized diploma, and a lifetime printed 
gold “dunking card.” To spark im- 
pulse sales, retail stores will be of- 
fered animated displays, full color 
posters and sales clerk buttonhole 
tags, all available through cooperat- 
ing bakers. 

Introduced for the first time this 
year will be an excellent sales pro- 
motion tool, called the “Doughnut 
Tree.” Made from heavy cardboard, 
it provides a party table setting to 
hold at least two dozen doughnuts, 
enabling a variety display for selec- 
tion and eye appeal, thus stimulating 
a bigger purchase. The “Doughnut 
Tree” will be aimed at party and 
Hallowe'en sales, and can be handled 
by the retailer as a_ self-liquidator 
offered to the consumer at 25¢ with 
the purchase of a box of doughnuts, 
or free with the purchase of four or 
more dozen. 

With the efforts of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Coffee Bureau added to those 
of DCA, it is expected that an un- 
precedented amount of sales word- 
age and visual coverage will be add- 
ed to a promotion which has, in the 


STERN MILLER 


past, been favorably aided by top ce- 
lebrities in the entertainment world 
Plans call for dunking contests, ac- 
tivities of the National Dunking 
Assn., Hallowe'en doughnut parties, 
magazine photos and syndicated feat 
ure stories on public personalities 
lunking doughnuts. 

The joint promotion will encom- 
pass national magazine and local 
newspaper advertising, point-of-pur- 
chase material, routeman’'s contests, 
special related item display, televi- 
sion, radio, national and local pub 
hiecity 

DCA, supported by doughnut bak 
ers and the coffee bureau, assisted 
by coffee roasters, will launch the 
heaviest merchandising, advertising 
ind publicity campaign ever put be- 
hind the popular doughnuts and cof 
fee food team. Every home in the na 
tion will be reached over the ai 
via newspapers and magazines and 
vivid, message-bearing display ma- 
terial. The Ladies Home Journal with 
i circulation of over 5 million will 
carry full-color advertising for Oc- 
tober featuring the ‘Taste-Mates” 
sweetheart theme of caffee and 
doughnuts 

As Hallowe'en will occur during 
the height of the promotion, special 
efforts will be made to tie-in dough- 
nuts and coffee with Hallowe'en cele- 
brations, parties and festivities, in the 
homes and churches, as well as other 
community levels. The National Hal- 
lowe’en Assn. (founded 16 years ago 
by DCA) will coordinate with the 
doughnut and coffee campaign in its 
annual efforts to advocate safe and 
sane Hallowe'en celebrations in the 
home, on the street, and at civic 
functions 

DCA’'s famous 32 page book “How 
to Run a Successful Party,” will be 
made available to retailers through 
their wholesale bakers. In its new 
revised edition, the book will feature 
doughnut and coffee items and reci 
pes for party snacks, picnics and 
dunking 

An important message will be di 
rected to the teen-age market, to 
whom doughnuts and coffee have long 
been a favorite at all types of func 
tions and in the past several years 
even helping to curb teen-age delin 
quency by staging parties, 
proms and events which help to bring 
teen-agers together socially under 
urveillance of elders and organiza- 
tional heads 


indoor 


29 





IT'S THE PLUS VALUE 
THAT COUNTS! 


Your Flour Shipments 
PLUS 


569,000 Tons 
of Cargo Vessels! 


54 modern cargoliners are at your flour- 
exporting service — to all major world 
trade creas. Frequent, regularly sched- 
uled sailings by the 


LARGEST AMERICAN FLAG PLEET 
SAILING BETWEEN 


U. S. GULF PORTS 
AND THE WORLD 
MODERN FACILITIES 
EXPERT HANDLING OF 


FLOUR 
LYKES 6 TRADE ROUTES 


U.K. LINE AFRICA LINE 
CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 


Modern Passenger Accommodations 








LYKES BROS. STEAMSHIP CO., 
INC. 


General Offices: NEW ORLEANS, 
HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, 
Beaumont, Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus 
Christi, Dallas, Kansas Biiy, Lake 
Charlies, Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, 
St. Louls, Tampa, Washington, D. C 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
WORLD PORTS 
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BIN 
CHECKED 


“LF 


flour is checked before loading 





means your 


The flour you order is the flour you get 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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| TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


= process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
- bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
a 
868 


THE W:BER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 













Dr. L. D. Matterson 
Named Winner 
Of AFMA Award 


CHICAGO A Connecticut re- 
her has been selected by the 
Poultry Science Assn. as the recipi- 
ent of the American Feed Manufac- 
Assn. 1957 award of $1,000 for 
tanding contribution to poultry 
nutrition research, 

Dr. Lloyd D. Matterson, professor 
of poultry science, University of Con- 
necticut at Storrs, received the award 
ind recognition at the 46th annual 


‘ re 


turer 


out 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


meeting of Poultry Science Assn. held 
recently at the University of Mi 
souri, Columbia. Elmer Modeer, Sta- 
ley Milling Co., Kansas City, chair 
man of the AFMA Nutrition Council 
made the presentation. Approximate 
ly 700 scientists from the U.S. and 
several foreign countries were in at- 
tendance, 

Dr. Matterson was 
merous contributions 


cited for his nu 
to public knowl- 
edge about the effect of antioxidant 
on vitamin A, vitamin E and carote- 
noid pigment utilization, protein and 
energy relationships and their affect 
on growth and feed efficiency, 
vitamin B-12, chick encephalomalacia 
and the relative potency of the vari 


rate 








MILTON McGREEVY 








HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 


1, O. HOCKADAY 




















UHLMANN 





GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO-KANSAS CITY 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


WE SOLICIT YOUR HEDGES 


Members of All Leading Commodity Exchanges 





ous forms of vitamin FE. During the 
past three years, he has been author 
r co-author of 18 publications 

Dr. Matterson was born in Filer, 
Idaho, in 1907. He received his BS. 
and M.S. degrees from the State Col- 
lege of Washington in 1929 and 1936 
and in 1942 was granted his doctorate 
by the University of Minnesota. He 
joined the faculty at the University 


of Connecticut in 1942, bee 
fe wv in 1953 
Dr. Matterson is the tenth poultry 


scientist to receive the annual AFMA 


ming pro- 


poultry nutrition award Previous 
winners were Dr. S. J. Slinger, On 
tario Agricultural College (1956); Dr 
H. M. Scott, University of Illinois 


(1955); Dr. E. P 
of Connecticut 
Combs, University of 
(1953); Dr. M. L 


Singsen, University 
(1954); Dr oe we 
Maryland 
Scott, Cornell Uni- 


versity (1952); Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas 
A&M College (1951); Dr. W. W. Cra- 
vens, University of Wisconsin (1950) 
Dr. James McGinnis, State College of 


Washington 
Bird, U.S 
(1948) 


(1949) and Dr. H. R 
Department of Agriculture 


BREAD iS THE BTAFE r 


John W. Wasdovich 
Named to Sales Post 
By Wagner Baking 


NEWARK F. W sirkenhauer, 
president of the Wagner jaking 
Corp., has announced the recent pro- 
motion of John W. Wasdovich to gen- 
eral sales manager 

Mr. Wasdovich has already assumed 
his new duties, and has instituted new 
designed to benefit three 
major programs for the Wagner Bak 


policies 


ing Corp, Of primary importance is 
the expansion of institutional and in- 
dustrial sales through wider distribu 


I n 


Emphasis will also be placed on 


roadening the retail d bution of 
Mrs. Wagners Pies, backed by promo- 
tion designed to. stimulate helf 
movement. In addition Mi Was 
dovich’s attention will be directed 
toward intensifying sales force efforts 
in all the Wagner affiliated com 
panic ind plants in Brooklyn, De 
troit, Cleveland, Chica ind Bridge 
port in conjunction with local sal 

managers in these market 


Mr. Wasdovich joined the Cleveland 
branch of the Wagner Bakin 
in 1941 as a route salesman 


Corp 
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DOUGHNUT HAD 
LOWLY ORIGIN 


When DCA began promoting the 
doughnut as a popular food 29 years 
ago, it had only a fraction of the 
widespread acceptance that dough- 
nuts know today. Much of the credit, 
according to DCA, goes to volunteer 
women of the Salvation Army, who 
introduced doughnuts, and of course 
coffee, to U.S. troops in France dur- 
ing World War I. From there, thanks 
to help from all hands, the doughnut 
grew to become an American food 
tradition in homes, schools, restau- 
rants and, later, over the counters of 
bakeries and supermarkets in every 


community in the land. 





PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices 


Denver, Colorado 








"Gooch’s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 


Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 








es. 


FLOUR 





Sweet Cream 






Very Best 
Masterpiece 
is your prime in- Choice + 
gredient! That's why Belmont 
if pays to buy the 
dependable 8 


master milled by 


or J. Jennison Co. 


of Quality and Service” 


576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








All Grades 








“Roche” “BLODGETT’S” RYE 
From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 














AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





More than 1,500 appraisal reports covering 
Milling and grain properties throughout 


The United States in the past thirty-one 


Years. Factual and 


Authoritative. 


Yearly Revision Service. 























SINCE 1925 





SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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f “GRAIN SERVE " 
| Gueywhore 


Trend Toward Specialization 
Influences Feed Market Size 



































By LEONARD W. SCHRUBEN hibit 1 is the change in the output 
Agricultural Economist per man hour of farm labor. In- 
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MILLING WHEATS 


1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 Wellington, Kansas ‘ EVERY PRODUE 


CING AREA 1 
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NW TERMS OF TimME USED BY ADULT MALES 











EXHIBIT 1. Changes in hours worked and output per hour on U.S. farms, 1910-56. 
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| DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 
A Flour Without Equal 








Anywhere 


MLR on ce. GRAIN CORPORATION 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas KANSAS CITY 











Teams Se, Wowaiin, tiie The Great Southwest offers the finest Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 
— wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of FORT WORTH 
RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, - : S P.O. Box 4207 © MArket 6-3731 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. service to millers. We are losety in touch Stockyards Station 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST o 4 James Meyers, Mone 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS with markets. From experionce, we have a = or 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 6S wide knowledge of millers problems. And ENID 


Since 1856 





Samuel Muir . ADams 7-3316 


Manager 


AMARILLO 
Robert Yeager * DRake 3-0936 


Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus 


we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra ec‘ ‘ort are price- 


| die pees less ingredients of every tr. 


Millers of 


® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS Be i + | 
BAKERY FLOURS 
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FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


: The Northwestern Miller 
For more than 80 years... : Service Program: 


. . » The Northwestern Miller has 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
been distinguished for its un- 


news magazine 





rivalled program of services to : 
edutitionn, Developed and mein- } @ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


tained to offer advertisers valu- 


@ The Library, for reference and 


able tools in the operation of their : enarch | 
: businesses, this traditional service : 
? program is being improved and @ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
: expanded, increasing its value to : advertisers 


advertisers and to the industries @ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers | 
with which they are associated. : ; 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs | 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 
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The Businesspaper Family Serving the r Of lie PTil- [ ' 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals amen . 





The NortH western Mitter ¢ FPreosrurrs 2501 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 5, Ming 


Pine AMBRICAN Baker * Mittinc Proovucnion 
Cropure BRANCH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 
Established 1868 
Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


H. A I ry & Co 











IN, V.. cceeede Mecnciegen 
“MEELUNIE” 


- % 
I 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 





PHE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
iM 

LONDON, E. C. 3. 

V | LA DON’ 








H.J.B.M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM Z 











CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


London 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 188 


R, GRAI FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 








A. RUOFE & CO. N. V. 


Establis) . 2 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
idr s: “Ru Rotterdam 


THE NORTHWE: 


MiL 
26) 


24} 





Milk cows a 


60 tt ta 
1940 1945 


has increased substantially. There 
has been a very rapid increase since 
the beginning of World War II, with 
the number of people supplied per 
worker going up from just over 10 
to almost 20. Specialization and the 
kill developed thereby account for 
a considerable amount of this gain 
Of course, specialization makes farm- 
dependent upon other 
groups such as commercial feed sup- 
pliers. 

On a per acre and per animal basis, 
production has increased remarkably 
since 1940. As is shown by Exhibit 2, 
production has increased about 20% 
per acre since 1940 and over 25% per 
animal during the same period of time. 
You will notice that the trend in crop 
production per acre has been upward 
since 1934, and in livestock produc- 
tion per breeding unit through the en- 
tire period pictured in the chart 

The production of milk 
the trend toward 


ers more 


illustrates 
increased special- 
ization and why the economic pres- 
sure is in this direction. We are pro- 
ducing in the neighborhood of 125 or 
126 billion pounds of milk from about 
21 million head of milk cows. Com- 
pare this with the production in 1940, 
for example, when we produced 110 
billion pounds of milk from almost 
24 million milk cows. These trends 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norwa Finland, 
Doent t ind Sweden 
I ‘ 
The @} ‘ 1} | New York 
M i ! I London 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 


Established ver 50 years 











ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMI rER 


3, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Belfast 





TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 

tL, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 

Bpecia ‘ n |} if Cereals, Feed 


Hiaker Bupplies 


Kompagnistraede 


penhagen 














MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPO ERS 


LONDON,E.C.3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FIA IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Ex sige Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Cable Addre ( London 











1950 


STERN MILLER 


BIL. LB 
130 
¢ 
Pa 
eo” " : 
i | 1120 
o 
bent, 


110 


100 
1960 
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EXHIBIT 3. Changes in milk production and number of milk cows in the U.S., 1940-56. 


ire shown in Exhibit 3 and clearly in 
dicate why it is necessary for farme1 
to run in order to stay in busines 
The feed manufacturer has played an 
important part in bringing to farme1 
practical results of nutritional re 
search 

The trend towards increased spe 
cialization in all farm activity is un 
mistakable. While this means op 
portunity to supply the growing feed 
market as a result of specialization in 
farm production, it doesn't imply that 
the market will be achieved by any 
given firm. While farmers are becom 
ing more dependent on nonfarm sup 
plic it should not be concluded in 
creased sales automatically will fall 
into your lap because you happen to 
be in business in a particular location 


Fire Leudle Sleesten ; 
$600,000 Loss Set 


PENDLETON, ORE.—-Losses esti 
mated at $600,000 resulted from a 
fire which destroyed a grain elevatoi 
owned by the Pendleton Grain 
Growers near here. The loss includes 
250,000 bu. of wheat and 100,000 bu 
of other grains 

Cause of the fire is unknown, of 
ficials of the firm said. A decision on 
rebuilding will be made at the next 
neeting of the board of directors, 
they said 


Scranton Bakery 
Founder Dies 
SCRANTON, PA 

Vii DUSIMNE 


chael J, Lavelle, 70, founder and pres 
lent of the Homade Baking Co., Ine 


One of the best 


men in Seranton, Mi 


llowing a heart attack Aug. 14 
Lavelle founded the baking 
n 1921. Prior to that he had 
wmiated with a number of 
mpanie 





4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 











J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 








Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 





-F LOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Kxachange 
Rm, 920--120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS,N. ¥ 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 
Wallace Kullding 


LITTLE ROOK, AKKANSBASB 
Telephone Franklin 6.1924 











JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York 4, N. Y 


26 Broadway 

















The Montgomery Company 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 














| COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


_ FLOUR BROKERS 


HOWE L DO. CABLE ADDRESS. Cowl 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside 


Bankers: Twentache Bank, Amsterdam 


N. V 


BINCE 1889 


Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 














Ss. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill A ge nts 


* York 4, New York 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorticn FLOUR vomesinec 


Wilford Hullding 
la 


r ‘ 
PHILADEL, 


r treete 


VHIA 4, PA 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore '-0338 
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Florida State Continues Searching 
For Bread Dehydrating Process 





rALLAHASSEE, FLA.—-Armies of The Quartermaster Corps has just 
the future may travel on stomachs renewed the research contract for an 
filled with two-year-old bread if ex- other 12 months, and Dr. E. G. Bay 
periments at Florida State Univer- field, associate professor in charge of 


f prove successful 

ror a year the Department of Bak 
cience and Management has 
vorking on a contract with the 


the research aid additional man 
power and laboratory faciliti vill 


be put into the work 





























(Juartermaster Corps to find a Already, he reported, bread baked 
ula for bread which can be dried with certain formulas and with cer 
red and then suecessfully rehy- tain additives has been found, in the 
! ed laboratory, to stand up well under the 
a a 
ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago | ; 
MILLERS OF BREAD RESEARCH—Dr. E. G. Bayfield, in charge of research at Florida 
2 WH EAT and RYE a State University, center, and student technicians who are working with him 
on research for the Army Quartermaster Corps are pictured here examining 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR some of the bread developed by their process. The students are Paul Wright 
V, and Roy Wynn. 
ss ng process and, after rehydration in the departmental ovens in the base 
r I ionth later t look fee] ! nt o i ld dint hall buildin 
All Grades id pretty well tastes like fresh have thus fat into the research 


ad Currenth rkit n it re two stu- 
RYE FLOUR ects tt, eae 
field id, is to find a bread ideal ir catul Ala nd R Wynn of Mad 


1000 cwts Flou 250 cwts Meal texture for ma manufacture drs n, Fla. Both. incidentally are Army 
. f . 1 i 


in ind storing for perhap everal eterar ho have a lot of personal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY in the =e rehydration by troop — 1 developing a successful 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN he ideal product will be bread | Process Described 








ra ye t product t the ort | RBavfield described the lshora 
_ nia a a le hatever name it is called——which ae ; ; ; sc om ; Freshiv 
unlike the hard-tae which used to —— eh my eieaiiaieal saan 
r r cause doughboys to swear, will taste G'rorent formul noaagae Feat 
; I ead they used to have b < weiens aa sch "y : iat 

txceptional Bakery Flours | ite th bread they used to nave back Fixing’ procedures, are sliced and 
readied for a test. Some of the form- 

The research, in addition, h in bac ee ee 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE | ctice'ne oie iiltom hasta, in dition to ean tor van 
vhich has to pick up tons of bread nt we = ieeallaie 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. it the grocery every day after it has oon). 99 additive 


one stale. There is a possibility some 














ABILENE, KANSAS new use for the tale bread may be Placed i 1 di er it 266 de- 
Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus uvvested ree Fahrenheit for 15 mi: the 
About 2,500 loaves of bread, baked ces of bread come out with the 
vater content reduced from tl no! 
ST a l | 26 ft 38° d wv t f 

I ie ire tored in plastic bags 
! il per | Dy Bayfield 
j time t | have hee made, 
but presumal e dried bread can 
r~ ] tored for ind tl t he 

ire placed iirti t 

.% drat 





for ALL your flour. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


RDSTOWN MILLS 
OMPANY 





TOWN, ILLINOIS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


























CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 
SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F, J. FITZPATRICK + F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON i-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 















@ BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
=<" ANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








——CopeERATING MILLING WHEAT - CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioens A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x c. mar 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 




















111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong — Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First = Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, WY. 


‘ 
of baking 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 




















You can’t buy a better flour ” Or get a better value 
Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands . . ae ape 
uniformity because flour uniformity is 
It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
{1CAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK,N.Y 




















INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


| MANAGED 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 
‘ MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 


aps : rr S 


e. % Z . it 
. 





Flour miilhs 6} Amotica, Sue. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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The battle to hold bread sales volume 
can only be won with finer loaf quality. 
Keep bread quality high with top-notch 
flours. You'll find POLAR BEAR 
flour has no superior in the produc- 
tion of loaf with the maximum sales 
appeal. Try it. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





Left foregr 
Chlorine gos rn 
rate, predeter 
rear: Dyox® ¢ 
is generated as 
without waste 


Novadel Feeders 


> 


s, Inc., Los Angeles, California 





_ 


Beta Chlora® Control unit 


ed with air is applied in accu- 
ed quantities to flour. Center 


nit. Chlorine dioxide gas 


needed in proportion to use— 


for applying Novadelox® 
Jand ejector blowing ar- 

















WHERE DOES 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. USE 


W&T Flour Treatment’? 


General Mills uses W&T products and services wherever it treats flour; 
and the 3800 sack mill at Los Angeles, California, is its newest construc- 
tion to use the complete Wallace & Tiernan Flour Treatment Program: 


@ The Dyox”™ process for maturing flour with chlorine dioxide gas. 
With the Dyox” process the gas is generated at the point of use 
and is metered to the flour stream as a gas, not as a liquid. It is 
chlorine dioxide gas of constant, controlled strength. 


@ Beta Chlora® control units for easy, pin-point-accurate application 
of chlorine gas to the flour stream. 


@ Novadel Feeders and Novadelox®— both products have a long 
history of service in and for the flour milling industry. The feeders 
are used for applying Novadelox® for optimum color removal 
and best color dress. 


General] Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate 
the advantaves of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service, 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 89. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Sensation of the Party 


English legend says that White Bread was discov- 
ered through a nobleman’s whim. Bread always 
had been dark gray. Proud of his white linen, the 
lord asked his miller to bake bread to match the 
tablecloth. The miller came through with a new 
product —and the white loaf astonished his master’s 
guests! 

The story may or may not be fact. But it points 
out a basic truth. Bread has won and held its place in 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


civilization through constant change for the better. 

General Mills believes that as long as millers and 
bakers continue to anticipate their customers’ 
wants, bread will continue to be humanity’s fore- 
most food. To that end, research is a fundamental 
activity at General Mills. 


General 


Mills 





